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Combat Information Center aboard U.S. aircraft carrier 
— plotter charts aircraft tracks on plexiglass screen for 
computers on other side 


ON THE JOB... not “on the way” 


The marvels of radar equipment give the military “eyes in the dark” to spot enemy action. 


And the men who operate the equipment must know their business. That's why 


they're moved from one assignment to another by fast, dependable Scheduled Airlines. 


Scheduled flight is five times faster than slow surface travel, and it saves the military 
millions in pay and per diem dollars annually. So next time you're moving one man or 
many—or traveling yourself—call a Scheduled Airlines representative. Compare the 


costs, speed and dependability of Scheduled flight with any other means of travel. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR's. 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


hf | ° 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
an nee LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


Save time, save money ... send your Christmas Packages by speedy Air Parcel Post 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL is 
a professional military magazine devoted to 
the dissemination of information and ideas 
relating to the military art and science rep- 
resenting the interests of the entire Army 
The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL strives 
to 
Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the flelds of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons and 
weapons systems 
Advance man's knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; emphasiz- 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty 
Disseminate knowledge of military history, 
especially articles that have application 
to current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit 
Explain the important and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods 
Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion 
(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As 
sociation of the U. $. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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which do you want? 


Money or the moon? 
It was reaching for the moon which resulted in the 
development at Martin of one of the most dynamic 
team operations in the whole new world 


engineering 


ght systems development, 
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Most of the people on that team are 
moving ahead fast. Do you know what's happening : 
Martin and what tomorrow may hold for you here 
in the fields of aircraft, missiles, rocketry, nuclear 


power and space vehicle development? 
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Port be nnoing tor the first mectiny ot 
the United States Army As 
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the Army has taken a 
tep forward, kor 
I think it went 


yociation 


brom observe and 


the reports come to me 
very positive 
a first convention 
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Dear General Weible 


hat the first ar 


Doha 
Die ee ” 
MAXWELL D, TAYLOR 

Hates Army 


al, United 


Chiet { Staff 


had. You 
your committee are to be congratu 
lated on a very splendid job of 
arrangements, done in the traditional 
Army Team efficiency and effective 


expenences | have and 


ness. 
Cor. Cart J. Koenic 
National Vice President, Army 
teserve Officers Association 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Just a note to tell you how much 
I enjoyed the two days at Fort Ben 
ning and the excellent program you 
arranged for the first annual meet 
ing of the Association of the United 
States Army 
Cuester R. Davis 

Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D. C. 


@ let me congratulate you on the 
wonderful the first 


\ssociation of 


job. of annual 
the the 
I am sympathetically cogni 
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zant of how many things can go 


wrong in arranging that sort of affair. 
In the meantime, confirming my 
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ment of the and all members of 
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uccesstul 
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Crornce W 
ludge 
U.S. Court of Military 
Washington, 1D. ¢ 
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@ | was flatte red to be 
hort Benning and delighted to participate 
in the Seminar I think you know how ] 
feel about the Army; it is the 
ipples of my eye and anything | can do 
to he Ip it | am only too anxious to do 
HlANSON W. BaLDwin 


Military lditor 


I mcs 


asked to come to 


one ot 


I hi 
Ne VM 


New York 
York, N. ¥ 


@ It was tun 
1 am now dedicated to practicing what 
| preach by telling “The Army Story 
Lstoern VAN WaGoner 
lultvy News Bureau 
Washington, D. ¢ 


and | learned a lot 


lurry 


@ On behalf of the Reserve Officers As 
sociation of the United States, and myself 
particularly, | wish to express our deep 
ippreciation for the cordial hospitality of 
the Association of the United States Army 
on the occasion of the first annual meet 
ing at kort Benning. It was a great honor 
indeed, to be your guest 


I he 


casion 


visit Was a very memorable On 


and one of the most worthwhile 


THE 


open suggestions at the meeting, I 


hope the Association will consider Fort 
Belvoir as a site for next year 

Lr. Gen. S. D. Srurois, Jr. 

Chief of Engineers 

Department of the Army 
Washington, D. ¢ 
@ | am sure realize that the 
initial proceedings of the Association of 
the Army had a big impact on all who 


were 


you must 


here 
May. Gen. G. E. Lyncn 
Commanding 
Hlqy 3d Inf Dis 


hort Benning, Ga 


@ [t was a real occasion to have an op- 


portunity to be present and to see the 
magnificent job which was done this year 
in putting on the First Annual Meeting 
of the Association of the United States 

Army 
May. GEN 
Director 


Lewis B. Hersney 


National | leadquarters 


Selective Service 
Washington, D. (¢ 


@ | would like to express my apprecia- 
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igain tor your kindness and courtesy 
n extending me the invitation to go to 
Benning for the meeting of the Associa 
tion of the U. S. Army and for the cordial 
hospitality which I received every 
vhere 

Roy pe S. Horn 
Commander, USN 

U.S. Naval Institute 
\nnapolis Md 


@ | shall be more than pleased if the As 
ciation of the United States Army or 
any active officer of the Army will call on 
me at any time | can render service I am 
ure that everyone who attended the Fort 
Benning meeting was inspired by the 
contagious enthusiasm of everyone who 
participated 
Witctarp Ff, Rockwe.t 
Chairman of the Board 
Rockwell Spring and Axle Co 


Pitts burgh Penna 


@ Just a note to tell you that General 
Wood and I and the other ofhcers were 
very ple ised at the opportunity ot see 
ing you at Fort Benning and of attending 
the Association annual mee ting The en 
tire program Was most interesting and ed 
ucational and we want to express Our 
congratulations to you tor the fine pro 
gram that was w wrked out 

1 am certain that such conterences in 
the future will be of great beneht to out 
Army 

May. Gen. Guy N. HENNINGER 
The Adjutant General 

AGO, Lincoln, Nebr 


@ | am sure that u have returned from 
the Association of the United States Army 
meeting at Fort Benning with the same 
reaction I did, to wit: Certainly glad | 
went; thought it was a fine program, cer 
tainly well worth my time 
I genuinely enjoyed the opportunity to 
iated with you. As I stated then, 
yur disposition if it will ever be 
) elp or istance to you. I can be 
ocated through Delta Air Lines in Atlan 
if I time 
Erie Cocke, Ir 
P National Commander 
The American Legion 


I do not want to let any more time go 
by without thanking vou for the courtesy 
hown to me during my stay at Fort Ben 
ning. It wa 1 privilege to be permitted to 
participate at the meeting of the Associa 
tion of the United States Army 

Henry A. Kissincer 
Council on Foreign Relations 


New York N y 


@® Just a note to savy thank vou for the 
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SERVICE 


Piasecki H-21 Work Horse helicopters are playing an indis- 
pensable part in building and servicing early-warning Arctic 
radar and communication stations. 

Daily, H-21’s are ferrying construction personnel and tons 
of equipment to remote mountain top sites. This peak service is 
providing a vital third dimension in transportation for America’s 
first line of defense. 








MORTON, PEMNSYLVAMA 


ENGINEERS NEEDED Send resume to Employment Representative 





beautiful conference you ran down there 
it Fort Benning, and to express my pleas 
ire at being with you ayvain on the most 
nteresting and worthwhile occasion. I 
enjoyed it greatly I do hope it won't be 
too long before J have 1 chance to sce 
ain 
Acien D. Apert, Ia 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
of the Army 
281 W. Paces berry Road NI 


Atlanta, Ga 


@ | wish to take this o portunity to con 
yratulate you and all the members of the 
\ssociation’s staff for a most stirring and 
nstructive program and for the ethcient 
manner in which the demonstrations and 
other sessions were conducted. This was 
indeed an historic occasion—one that 
hould mark a new era of understanding 
ind enthusiasm for the United States 
Army—and I wa indeed privile ged to 
have been there 
Rh. E. Lewis 

Managing Editor 
\merican Ordnance Association 
\\ ishington 1) ( 


sd | im 6writing to let you know how 
pie hy | enjoyed the procedures if hort 
Benning I thought the program was very 


nicrestiny ind worthwhile ind | im sure 


the benefits that will result over a peri 
od of time will react very favorably for 
the interests of the Army team. Since 
this is the place where the combined arms 
ind services are all brought together tac 
tically to form the field army team, | 
would have liked to have invited the As 
sociation to make Leavenworth the scene 
of the next meeting. Unfortunately, how 
ever, we do not have accommodations 
here when all our classes are in session 
ind our Fall Associate ( lass does not 
leave until the middle of December 
May. Gen. Garrison H. Davipson 
Commandant 
Command and General Staff College 
lort Leavenworth, Kans 


® The first Annual Meeting of the As 
sociation of the United States Army was 
an outstanding success and I, too, am 
proud to be a member of the Army team 
[he visit to Benning was most prof 
itable and enjoyable and I look forward 
to attending the second annual mecting 
May. Gen. Hucu S. McLeop 
Commanding 
Hq 76th Inf Div 
West Hartford, Conn 


From a Well-Wisher 


° | he re is ene losed my < heck to cover 
my subscription through August 1956. I 


Typical of the advanced research and 


development projects currently being 
carried out successfully by Kaman Air- 
craft is this drone helicopter. The technical 
problems of remote control are more com- 
plex with a helicopter than with fixed-wing 
aircraft because of the ‘copter's ability to 
fly in every direction at varying speeds, 
as well as to hover in flight. Kaman engi 
neers solved these complicated problems 
by designing an entirely new electronic 
control system, miniature mechanical 
system and small automatic pilot. Kaman 
is proud that most of its 10 years have 
been devoted to the National Defense 
effort to keep the free world free. 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP, BLOOMFIELD, CONN, 


look forward to receiving my copy of The 
JourNAL each month, as there are many 
excellent articles which afford pleasant 
and constructive reading. May I extend 
my sincere congratulations to your staff 
for a very excellent publication, and to 
wish you every success in your member- 
ship drive. 

Lr. Cot. Provo W. Hines 
Hq 98th AAA Bn 
Belleville, N. J. 


Glad to be in the Army 


@ | want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the reprint of the text of General Taylor's 
address to the Association of the U. S. 
Army in the November issue. It was espe- 
cially interesting to me now because at 
this particular stage of my career it is a 
question that is often presented me: 
Why do you want to be in the Army?” 
| feel that General Taylor has put all the 
feelings I have on the subjec t, along with 
many other wonderful and _ stimulating 
ideas, in words so typical of our Chief 
of Staff. Unfortunately these ideas are 
not considered and defended as often as 
they might be. 

Caper James N, E wis 
West Point, IN. i 


Resurrect the Bugles 


@ What has happened to the “Old 
Army” bugle calls? ‘Their almost total 
absence has created a void that needs 
filling. A few units have created flashy 
drum-and-bugle corps and fancy-drill 
teams that are very nice and add a lot 
to ceremonies and special events. Some 
enterprising small units, like on-site AAA 
hatteries, have installed loudspeaker sys 
tems over which basic bugle calls are 
played. Both these ideas have added a 
needed amount of zest to an otherwise 
bleak, dreary existence. But neither is 
quite satisfactory. ‘] he bugle call should 
be commonplace and constant, not re 
served for parades, football games, and 
so on. And a scratchy, skipping, and 
sticking record iS a poor substitute at 
best for the original 

For the most part, many present-day 
soldiers have only a meager knowledge 
of even the basic calls—and most of that 
knowledge is gained from the current 
crop of racy novels about service life 

Why not authorize bugles Cand bu 
glers) for every camp, post, station, kas 
erne, or what have you, by amending the 
P/O&E of appropriate units? Let such 
standard items as the first sergeant’s 
whistle and the guidon be bolstered by 
bugle calls 

I laving been trained in an atmosphere 
of bugle calls, I have come to attach a 
fondness and meaning to them—not pride 
or morale or esprit, exactly, but some in 
tangible something that everyone talks 


ibout these days and never explains 


SENTIMENTAL SAM 
APO 28 
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Thick, nylon flak-curtain and armor plate in rear Flak-curtain and armor plate afford pilot maxi- Three-quarter inch armor plate fits under pilot 


compartment protects observer mum protection. and observer seats 


Cessna’s new armored Ok-2 protects Marine pilots 


new reconnaissance-liaison plane as an artillery spotter, target m irker, to lay 


brings greater versatility to Marine Communications wire and to drop supplies to 
Corps air operations, is specifically designed ‘OP positions, 
to give the pilot protection in combat. The OF-2’s 220 m p.h. dive-speed capability 
‘ , , ‘reases its effectivens 1 target-m ' 
rhe OK-2’s self-sealing fuel tanks, flak-cur- 'CTe#ses 1s eleetiven — epee aoe 
operations. [t is the first liaison airplane with 


tains and armored seat provide maximum Salli Jen Seine aman liti 
) i ire nairkiny chil (> 


protection during ground support operations 
_ The versatile Ob-2, which meets a specifie 
The rugged new plane has A top speed of need. j inother example of , na Co 
190 m.p.h., is a more powerful version of operation with the military in planning for 


Cessna’s famed L-19. The Ok-2 will be used today’s air age. 


1 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY SST, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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The Army is giving its research 
programs “the highest priority Mi 
Brucker said recently \nd we think 
he meant it. [le further made it clear 
that 
Buch 


many 


researe h doe snit 
Rover: he 


different 
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Army 
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mean 
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\nd lot 


must at 


powerful 
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need a ritle air 


must 


you 
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have an atom 
Veapon ¢ ipability of other 
things too lt all times por 
‘ the tool whi hy enable it to ipply 
kind of fore 
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mobility 


and 


to WV hate 


th Kact 
vhich l 


in hand lo vet the 


amount 
appropriate 
and 
toda the \r 
light aircraft 


Brucker iid. It 


for command ob 


flexibility it must have 
my has a vital need for 
of it own Mi 


must have iircratt 


servation irtillery ind re 


of the 


idju tment 
supply for the evacuation 
wounded, for the rapid movement ol 
other mall 


patrols and 


bodic of Troops 
prs Mi 
let it he 


outpo I 
ind for similar pul 
Brucker said “it's own 


aircralt noted 


y y y 


Gyroscope is having its troubles, 


largely because of cuts in manpower 


but it’s still whirling [he next move 


Lith Airborne 
many replacing the 5th Infantry Divi 
ion. The 8th Infantry 
the 34d Armored 
Csermany next yea replacing the 9th 
and 4th 
Infantry 
bat teams to Alaska to replace the 7 Ist 
Division; the third RCT of 
the 2d will remain at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. Officers and men in the 
4th Infantry reas 
signed or rotated back to the U. S 
individually and the division designa 


is the Division to Ger 


Division and 
Division will go to 
Infantry divisions. The 2d 


Division will send two com 


Infantry 
Division 


Division will be 


tion will take over the 71st Infantry 


Division when it rotates back to the 


U.S. from Alaska. The 
designation will then become inactive. 
Home stations of the returning 4th, 
Sth and 9th 


NnNounce d 


7\st Division’s 


Divisions are to be an 
A non-Gyroscope 
change of station involves the Ist Ar 
mored Division 


Polk, La 


Sagebrush maneuvers, instead of re 


later 


It will move to Fort 
on the completion of the 


turning to Hood. II] Corps headquar 
ters, plus logistical and support units, 
Fort I lood are 
into Fort Polk too 


ilso at scheduled to 


Mmaove 
y 7 y 

While Army enlisted promotions 

100 


promoted to master sergeant in No 
vember 


continue to increase men were 
a program was underway to 
re-train noncommissioned ofheers and 
specialists in skills in which shortages 
exist. Currently the Army has too 
many food SETVICE Spec ialities, adminis 
trative specialists and military police 
men, but needs more engineers, armor 
specialists, and infantry light and heavy 
weapons specialists In one Army area 
+52 master sergeants and sergeants first 
class who were food service specialists 
were retrained for combat assignments 
he Army draft call for 
8.000 men 


January is 


The news in this photograph is that the 
Army Signal Corps Engineering Labora 
tories at Fort Monmouth developed the 
miniature magnetron tube being held by 
Miss 
ploye 


Joan Conran, a Laboratories’ em 
The only vital statistics we have 
are that the tube weighs three ounces 
and ts 50 times more powerful than the 
klystron tube it replaces The golf ball 
is to show The tube is 
expected to be of military use in short 
ran pe 


its relative size 
communications and in mobile 
radar sets that can be carried by combat 
soldiers into the front lines 
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The language Justice Black used 
in the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Toth decision can only 
be interpreted as meaning that the 
Court has less than full faith in mili 
tary justice How else interpret such 
military 
tribunals have not been and probably 


an expression as this: 


never can be constituted in such a way 
that they can have the same kind of 
qualifications that the Constitution has 
deemed essential to fair trials of civil 
Chat the Toth 
decision will have considerable effect 


ians in Federal courts.” 


on the operation of military courts in 
overseas areas 1S quite apparent For 
example, could a soldier's de pendent 
committed a 
tioned at a U.S 

in a toreign 


tialed? | he 


no, since a dependent is a civilian. 


who crime while Sta 
military installation 
country be court-mar 


answer would seem to be 


Indeed, an appeal based on this point 
Poth 


woman con 


was filed a few days after the 
decision in the case of a 
victed by court-martial of killing her 
serviceman-husband in their quarters 
on a base in Europe. Another effect 
of the Toth case was that the three 


“turncoats” who later returned from 
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and wer awaiting trial were 


Korea 
treed because they had been dishon 
orably discharged when they chose 
to remain with Chinese Communists. 
Meanwhile, men who did not “turn” 
but did commit violations of military 
POWs ar Phi: 


excuse the latter of course, 
effect ol the 


law while in jail. 


doesn't 
but the loth case does 
make the administration of justice seem 


remarkably uneven 


This, the first photograph we received 
from Sagebush PIO, after the opening 
of the big maneuvers, may be more sig 
nificant trite with a 
will see it as evidence 
that even in an age of A-bombs soldiers 
(and their mascots) travel on their stom 
achs. Or 
Napoleon as having said 
{ or five, or fifteen } 


than Since those 


sense of history 


as someone might misquote 
Chow is to 
thermonukes as thre¢ 


is to one 
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Aviation Week, which usually 


knows what it is talking about, reports 
that the 


Air Force and not the Army 


is to develop a suspersonic surface-to 
] OOO 
\rmy 
tedstone SSM 
Evaluation of tests of the Army's Cor 


surface missile with a 


to 1,500 miles 


ranye of 
| lowever, the 
will continue with its 


poral missile and Honest John rocket 
and the Air Matador 


during Sagebrush could produce Mone 


Force’s missile 


Two veterans of the Screaming Eagle 
at the Presidio of San 
Taylor greets Donald 


division mect 


Francisco, Gen 
Litwin a hand and leg near 


Bastogne during the Battle of the Bulge 


who lost 


Litwin ts now a cavilian em} loyee at 


Sixth Army he adqu irters 


evidence as to whether mid-range 


mil siles are irtillery or alt 


p we 
’ ’ ’ 


Reorganization of the Chemical 
Corps | in the work ince Mi 


ER approved the recommendation ot a 


Bruck 


civilian committes appointed by Chim 
Chief, May. Gen. Witttam M 
( REASY The reorvanization 


clude ippointment of an A 





1 commercial vet 


ower pencrating sta 
f built for the Army at 
School, Fort Belvo 
own within the Vapor ontainet 


he nuclear reactor 


primary pumy 
Three water tanks ar 
right foreground while the feed 


cam penctratofr 
im the 
sential to the 
1-water 
ystem, are in the right background This 
model Alco Products Co 
which is also building the Army's APPR 


it Fort Kelvou 


orator r 


! 
plant s closed cy le re 


Vater and ( i 


urize 


was built by 


Chief Chemical Othcer in charge of 
long range planning and doctrine, and 
establishment of three commands for 


Research and Deve lopme nt, | nyineet 
ini and Matériel 


y y y 


The Infantry School is discontinu 
Infantry Hleavy Mortar Ofhcer 
course and the Infantry Operations, In 


ny thr 


) 
telligence and Reconnaissance course 


It ij 


lantry 


also planning a twoweek In 


Officer's 


course to replace 


Common Orientation 


all pres nt retre sher 


Army Antiaircraft regional commanders 
met with their chief, Lt Stanley 
R. Mickelsen (/eft) for a two-day con 
ference. With him, from left, are May 
Gen. R. R. Hendrix, 2d AA Region, 
Fort Meade, Md.; Maj. Gen. N. A 
Burnell, Ist Region, Fort Totten N. Y.; 
Brig Gen. Marshall S. Carter, Sth AA 
Region, Fort Sheridan, Ill; May 
Hobart Hewett, 6th AA Region, Fort 
Baker, Calif.; and Brig. Gen. D. A 
O'Connor, deputy commander, ARAA 
COM 


Gren 


Gen 


10 


on Me dal ot 


Retirement of an infantryman. Gen. Tay 
lor pins the Combat Infantryman Badge 
Maj. Gen, 
retirement 


Honor soldier 
Dean at cere 
it the Presidio of San Francisco 


William | 


Monics 


s. New Director of the TIS Tac 
tical Department is Cor. Wittiam HH 


cours 


Bittinecs, succeeding Cot. Josepn W 
SrTiLwe.i, Jr. Cor. Joun D. Cong 
is the new Director of the Department 
of Non-Resident Instruction, succeed 


ing Con. Craupe M. Howarp 


r y y 
At the Transportation Training 
Command, Fort Va., Trans 
portation Corps and Corps of Engineer 
troops are engagedi n TRAMTEST 


1 three months’ test of an aerial tram 


Eustis, 


va landing, 
erection, operation, dismantling and 
storage of a 5,000-foot ship-to-shore 
cargo-carrying tramway. The tramway 
is an overhead system of mechanized 
“sky-cars” which ride on steel cables 
suspended between 75-foot steel towers. 


way system involving the 


7 7 7 


The new Commandant of The Trans 
portation School is Bric. Gen. Frep 
erick |. Voorners. He succeeds Cot. 
Wittiam B. Bunker who is now 
Commanding Officer of the Transpor 
tation Supply and Maintenance Com 


St. Louis. 


mand at 
7 7 7 


New responsibilities came to the 
\rmy Quartermaster Corps when the 
Department of Defense made the Ar 
my solely resonsible for buying and 
supply food for all the military serv- 
ices. This means buying, stocking and 
dollars 
year. It also 
and maintaining re- 
serve stocks. The QMC will take over 
responsibility for all wholesale depot 
stocks of food in the U. S. and “sell” 
them to the Army, Navy and Air 
Force as they are 


delivering about a billion 


worth of chow every 


means proc uring 


needed. 
y y y 


A welfare fund to be used for 
‘isolated” antiaircraft artillery units has 
been organized by the Army Antiair 
craft Initial allotment to 
the fund from Army and Air Force 
Central Welfare Fund was $50,000 
an additional amount of $39,500 
was received for the first quarter of the 
1956 fiscal year. The funds will buy 


Command. 


such things as dayroom furnishings 

and athletic equipment. At least 180 

\RAACOM units will qualify for aid. 

Supervision of the fund is a function 

of G1, ARAACOM. A council headed 

by Col. E. T. Ashworth will adminis 
it 
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HOW TO CALM EMERGENCIES! 


USAF HERCULES 


The early presence of U.S. troops in a 


trouble zone has often prevented dis e / ey 
orders and averted actual combat. The 
important thing is getting them therein @ d 
a hurry to meet any emergency 
The new C-130 Hercules is an excel ; ; 
a 


lent airplane for this job. This combat 

cargo transport carries 92 fully-equipped 

troops at high speed over long routes in d 
air-conditioned, pressurized cabins 

which minimize in-flight fatigue 





The Hercules was designed for urgent 


e,7 ay 
action. Its unique tail ramp permit d d 
troops to run aboard. With its four All Z 
son 156 turboprop engines it takes off in 
12 seconds, uses improvised runways for 
st 4 


landing troops closer to action 


The Hercules is in quantity production d 
today for the USAF as a paratroop Z 
carrier, Cargo carrier, troop carrier and 
airborne ambulance. It's another prod 
uct of Government Aircraft Plant No. 6 


ey @yY 
in Marietta, Georgia America first 
turboprop production line for transports 
LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia 
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Editorial 


LET’S MAKE THE ARMY 
THE FORWARD SERVICE 


Hk. opinion of so many of us that the Army is unpopu 
lar with all segments of American civilian society may 
have been exploded at the annual meeting of the AUSA 
last month \t that mecting and since, we have become 
we that a considerable body of American opinion 


industrial, academic, journalistic and political has been 
nd is disturbed by the tendency to discount the future 
Ne of the \rmy 

low the Army came to think of itself as unwanted is 
4 interest only if we are determined to reverse the trend 
ind hot let it happen Wain There was no single reason tor 
t. It was partly the natural response of a service that felt 
livhted by the empha is pul into creating and public iZiny 
the Strategic Air borce and by 


retaliation 


uch concepts as “massive 
Partly also by the fact that Army strength and 
\rmy ippropration have been reduced in recent years 
Vn partly too by the unde niable fact that Army service is 

ittractive with dy ibt-age youny men and their parents 
than the other This overlooks the fact that all 


views d with consid rable 


SCTV ICE 


military disinterest 


} 


CTViC’ IS 


1y most of our youth and Army service only a little more 
» than the others 

These reasons are important for the lessons they teach 
is we go about the task of making that segment of 
Opinion that doesn’t discount the Army larger and more 
cllective 

Some vuict post can bn vleamed from the comments oft 

at the mectinyg 


Mi bisthes Van WU avoner Lulty mace it cleat that she 


thought that even service in the 


ome of the panel member 


\rmy can be made more 
mothers of 
\merica, she said. She didn't discount the difliculties; it 
ould bn oh 


roc thout her son yoiny 


ittractive You must yet your tory to the 


0 hard to do” but “if the mother feels 


into the Army], then you have 
» wonderful condition 


Mr. Donald Douglas 


tainty represented au powe! was not 


who whether so cast or not cet 
an anti-Army wit 
nes | think we certainly need an army he said Dr 
| Ie nyry | Ki sinyer ol I lary ird poke of the deterrent 


effect of an army in being. Mr. Willard | 


resenting industry spoke of the need for the Army story 


Rockwell, rep 


to be told more widely. He thought an effective job could 


\nd Hlanson W 


put th problem where most 


be done by re tired senior olfhicers 
ol | hie Ne u York | les 


s diers WwW vmuld put it 


Baldwin 


\\ hen you have good leaders the 
story i told 


Phe Benning meeting was reassuring on that point. Mr. 


12 


Brucker and General Taylor showed that they were pre 
pared to exert leadership in telling the Army story. We 
can count on them and other senior ofhcers to tell the 
high level story of the Army's Importance to the nation 
They can and do detail and spell out the dominant role 
of the Army in all kinds of warfare and as a deterrent 
to war. They can and do describe the Army’s needs and 
show how they can be met 


HERE are other Army stories that need to be told. The 

first and foremost is that the Army, more than any 
other service, is the service in which men control machines 
and weapons and are not controlled by them. Thus we 
must tell the Army's story not in terms of close-order drill 
and kitchen police, but in terms of men using a bewilder 
ing array of machines and weapons. We must show the 
\merican people that the Army story includes the most 
advanced technology that science and engineering offer. 
When the public apprec lates that, it will then be read\ 
to appreciate that disciplined, trained fighting men on the 
ground are the men who win the final victory. 

Perhaps it ought to be the other way around. Perhaps 
the picture of the disciplined and trained rifleman is the 
picture of the Army the public ought to buy. Unfortunate 
ly the American public prefers the wonders of science and 
enginecring more than the art of leadership that molds 
untrained youth into fighting teams. So let's give the 
public what it wants, not dishonestly or fraudulently, but 
matter-offactly show them that today’s fighting soldier 
depends greatly on new techniques and that he is no 
mean technician in his own right 


GOOD example of this kind of story is the relatively 
new Army Electronic Proving Ground at Fort Hua 
chuca, Arizona. General ‘Taylor recently visited it, as have 
other senior officers. It is performing a highly important 
function and all of its story that can be told should be told 
On pages 38-39 of this issue we show pictures of one of its 
projects—obviously a rather simple one and perhaps of 
less importance than many others. But it has a significance 
that would be appreciated by civilians. It shows how the 
age-old problems of scouting and patrolling and target 
finding can be performed by combining modern pho 
tography, communications and flight. There are so many 
Army stories of this kind that need to be told widely. It 
challenges all of us. If we do the job the Army will be 
the service with the forward look. 
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BIG LOAD + BIG LIFT 
| BIG PERFORMANCE 

| ARE BUILT INTO 
FAIRCHILD C-123 














inds or takes off in less than 10 times 
j j ili s own length ’ irchil 123 
Maximum load-carrying capacity and workhorse durability ree. She 


are just two of the many reasons why the Fairchild C-123 


y terrain with only 


Assault Transport is ideally suited to tough jobs in all combat 


airlift operations. 


Equipped with Fairchild J44 turbojets on each wing-tip, the 
C-123 is provided with a power package of 2,000 Ibs. extra 
thrust to meet any critical take-off or flight requirement. 


In front line operations, on any terrain, under the most diffi- 
cult conditions, the Fairchild C-123 gives big load, big lift, 
and big performance where and when utility and logistics 


support Is needed. 


A Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation. 


=FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION + HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


- WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 


NUMBER 4 OF A SERIES 





Loading ramp is built in. Up to 
19,000 pounds of bulk cargo can be driven 
right into the fuselage, eliminating 

ground handling equipment 


FT U.S. AIR FORCE 


Enlist to fly in the U. S. Army 


SCALE 
WEW Herormance 


NEW OPERATING EASE 


AND COMFORT 














120 HORSEPOWER - 23,800 POUNDS 


Powerful new Allis-Chaimers 
diesel featuring exclusive ‘‘fol- 
low-through"” combustion for 
smooth performance, clean com 
bustion, extra long life. 





pedal lets the operator change 
engine speed with his foot — 
without touching his hand-throt- 
tle setting. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


All-new toggle-type controls 
give a Forty Five operator pre- 
cision control with positive “feel” 
— easy finger-tip action regard- 
less of load. 


“Box cons” comfort and visi- 
bility — Foam-rubber seat ad- 
justs for sit-down or stand-up 
operation. Roomy platform has 
tapered corners for top visibility. 


The Forty Five is a truly modern heavy-duty 
motor grader designed for progress and 
built to today’s standards of accuracy, de- 
pendability, operating ease and low cost. On 
any construction or maintenance job, you'll 
see all the advantages of balanced power, 
weight, traction and proper speeds . . . plus 
brand new advantages for the operator and 
mechanic that no other heavy-duty grader 
offers 

In addition to the features illustrated here, 
the Forty Five offers extra-big clearances, 
exclusive ROLL-AWAY * moldboard, single 
member tubular frame, fully enclosed powe: 
steering, new, long-wearing ceramic clutch 
lining and unit construction for matchles 
service accessibility . 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES THAT 
MEAN MORE PRODUCTION... 
LESS MAINTENANCE... 


EASIER AND BETTER 
OPERATION 


*nont-away is an Allis Chalmers trademark 


ALLIS-CHALMERS > 
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NOT YET TIME 


TO TURN 


IN YOUR HAT 


As rockets and guided missiles become 
the dominant weapons system, the 
Army will continue to be 


the military force of ultimate decision 


DECEMBER 1955 


669 WOULD turn in my hat right now,” said General 
Eddleman at the annual meeting of the AUSA 
“if | thought for a moment that the Army part in an 
all-out nuclear war would be a minor one 
We don't think General Eddleman is about to turn 
in his hat Nor do we think he or you should But the 
forcible Way In which he phrased the que tion ol the 
Army S role In an all-out war of thermonukes cert iinly 
leads us to ask whether the idea that such a war will 
be waged almost exclusively in the air is valid or wheth 
er some rethinking is In order Rethinking because it 
seems to be generally accepted today that an all-out 
thermonuclear war means air war between air fleets 
of bombers and such alr def nse forces as can he pitted 
against them and with little, if any participation by 
surtace forces, land or sea 
It is also widely assumed today that defense in such 
a Wal will be largely ineffective that thermonuke 
Carrying bomber: will get through no matter how miu hy 
money and effort we sp nd on early and late electronic 
warning networks, on faster than-sound interceptors, on 
antiaircraft missiles and gun: And since one thermo 
nuke can destroy a city and lay waste an ippalling 
number of square miles, a vigorous defense effort can 


do little more than inflict toke n damage on the attackers 
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NOT YET TIME 





| his may bn valid up to a point as ol today jut 


before looking at tomorrow, let's follow the results of 


this kind of warfare through to the bitter end 


BVIOUSLY 


pe ts of 


a war of thermonukes offers littl pros 
think of military 


All that can be hoped for is that those of 


victory, as we usually 
victory 
who survive will be tough « nough to have the will and 
th energy to pic up the pieces and try to remake 


world I he Army : 


thought to which we 


some kind of a livabl part in the 


shall 


remaking ce SCTVCS Sonn 


return late ron 


N thi 


the \rmy role in an all-out thermonuc lear Wal lt 


discussion we will largely confine ourse lves to 


Vv ill not tous hy on the obi hou rol ol the Army in he ing 


asa dete rrent force, a thi only force that can put out 


i brush-fire war, the only force that can limit a Wal 


ind fashion it to the requirements ol national objec 


tive ind vrand trateyy In thi discussion we will 


talk about some thing that isn't likely to happe n unless 
\ll mankind 


untimite d the rmonu¢ le ar Wal 


an insane man of clique comes to powe! 
should devoutly hope 
neve! happen but tecan 


llow will the 


thermonuc lear War Is OVCI By 


surviving helliverents know that a 


signal from the 
"? Hardly 


suc hy a Wal isn't likely 


a radio 


chnemy § supreme headquarter erying “Une le 


An ayyre 
to surre nder whe n all hope Is lost Instead, like Hitler, 


Sssor mad enough to Start 
he I‘ likely to live out his iis rable string in his thermo 
nuke prool in the bowels of the earth, crying vile male 
failed 


1 formal surrender o1 steps toward 


dictions on those who have and deceived him 
Can we visualize 
an armistice lt secs improbable 
Perhaps the end will be heralded when we realize 
the enemy bomb rm are no longe I coming Ove! Perhaps 


long range reconnaissance plane S equipped with pho 


bac k 
Ss bases and cities are 
sign of life 


\t that time the Army will become rather important 


tographic and clectronic equipment will come 
with evidence that all the enemy. 
W isteland and without 
will it not \ssuming of course, that it has been prop 
\t that time will it 


not hy called into action on two tronts: to help pu k 


erly safeguarded and has survived 


up the pieces at home and to invade and OCCUPY the 


\vain, le 


front job for a moment and turn our attention to the 


territory of the enemy t's disregard the home 


force we send into the enemy's territory 

1 he sp arheads of that force, if not the whole force 
and its logistical tail, must be air transported Phis will 
require an airlift Capacity not easily envisaged today, 


but an actual critical require ment nevertheless 


HAI 


our Army 


\rmy force must go in ready to fight. For 


has survived we must assume that the 


enemy's has too. And it may be willing to fight. For 


what? it has been asked. The survivors’ loved ones are 
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dead or mangled. The stench of death covers their 
shambled land. What have they to fight for? Very little, 
truly. But human beings are illogical and the instinct 
to survive and to protect what little they hi ive IS strong. 
Indeed, the may be as bitter as that of a 
wounded animal cornered in its lair. It would be foolish 
to belittle the « apability. 


resistance 


And while the enemy could 
hardly hope to turn the tide, he could make his final 


subjection costly if the Army force we send in is not 


superbly trained, highly mobile, and fully armed with 


the finest weapons and machines we can give it. 

\ hy YO i after the survivors? you ask. Let the m grovel 
in the stinking ruins of their cities until they expire. 
But can you be sure that they will expire? Can you 
be sure of anything until you have men—armed men, 
soldiers, on the ground? 

Let them stick up their heads and we'll plaster them 
with another thermonuke, you say. What heads? Won't 
and everywhere—small bands of 


armed, desperate men—no target for an atomic bomb? 


they be here, there, 
Even if you pinpoint a decent-sized band of them, they 
will hardly be there when the bombers come at your 
bidding . 

But suppose they don't fight? Suppose they are 
shocked and benumbed into driven cattle? The Army 
still has a job And the job of occupying a stricken land 
where the water in streams and wells, food stoc ks, and 
growing plant life may be radioactive staggers the im 
Army’s 
job will be tremendous and without parallel in history. 


agination No matter what the eventuality, the 
sut who can 
penetrate the dark veil of the future and assure us that 
it can't happen something like this? 


All this is guessing, you say? So it is. 


And if it does SO happen, will it not be the Army 
that will deliver the blows 
that achieve the final decision? 


the soldiers on the ground 


As armies always have 


OW let's vo back to the homeland and at the time 
when the war begins—by surprise, unprovoked as 
sault of fleets of thermonuke-carrying bombers 
The signals come in from the far-distant outer edges 
of the warning net and then from those closer in. We 
can hope that they will be alert and we can hope that 
those on the receiving end will believe what they hear 
We can hope that there will not be Pearl 
Harbor, The interceptors of ait 
defense vo Into action, the 


another 
a much worse one 
Army's antiaircraft command 
and gun sites are cleared for 


1S alerted, and missile 


action. Civil defense sounds its calls and the President 
prepares to sign proclamations declaring critical areas, 
perhaps the entire United States, under martial law. 

As air bases and industrial complexes reel under the 
Civil Defense 
and local police will find themselves swamped. We 
shouldn't kid ourselves that Civil Defense, as it is now 
or even as it might become when the need for it is 
made 


attacks of the bombers that get through, 


more apparent to Americans, can do the job 
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Army. We can be sure 
that if thermonukes rain down on this fair land of ours, 
there will be immediate and insistent and desperate 
cries for Army help—just as after the San Francisco 
earthquake, after the Texas City explosion, and in the 
aftermath of Hurricanes Connie and Diane of recent 
memory 


W ithout assistance trom the 


Who better than the Army is equipped by experience 
and know-how to evacuate masses of homeless people, 
to provide them with food, shelter and medical services? 

Clearly no man in Army uniform should think for 
a moment that he will be useless In a war of thermo 
nukes and manned aircraft It is not yet time to turn 


in your hat 


HAT of tomorrow when manned bomber aircraft 

disappear and the intercontinental ballistic missile 
replaces them? Will the Army’s role be less or even non 
existent? Will it then be time for the soldier to turn 
in his hat? 

Decidedly not. A weapons system of rockets and mis 
siles, ranging from tactical antitank rockets, through all 
ranges up to and including ICBMs, will retain for the 
Army the dominant position it has always had as the 
military force of decision. 

We in the Army should never forget and we should 
constantly reiterate that guided missiles and rockets 
are artillery, whether antitank weapons or short-ranged 
Honest Johns and Corporals, or longer-ranged ones up 
to and including ICBMs; whether Nike antiaircraft 
weapons or the anti-ICBMs of the future. All of these 
weapons of the future are launched from the ground 
and controlled from the ground. If the target is on the 
yround they are field artillery. If the target is in the 
air, they are antiaircraft artillery. By definition artille Ty 


1S the missile throwing arm of an army and mans weap 


ons too he avy to be Ci arried by a single individu: il or by 


TO TURN IN YOUR HAT 


the gun crew. The missiles may be stones, heavy ar 
rows, grapeshot, shrapnel, high explosives, or warheads 
of fission or fusion materials 

As every new developme nt in guided missiles marks 
the obsolescence of the manned bomber, so also does 


it mark advances in Army artillery 


HE tactical and the technical nature of future war 
fare—its degree of velocity, the expanse of its battle 
fields, 


unclear that any 


its demands on men and machines IS still 

artificial limits on 
the Army's development of rocket and missile artillery 
would be exceedingly short-sighted. And to do it in 
the name of unyielding adherence to the highly de 
batable that functions can be allocated by 
imposing range limitations is to fly in the face of every 


instinct of practical men. 


attempt to LET pe ye 


doctrine 


Can those who would impose such limitations say 
with certainty that on the future battlefield supporting 
artillery may not have to be sited hundreds of miles 
away from the supported unit? Can they assure us 
that guided missiles of all ranges will always be “area 
and can never have the 
howitzer or the even more 


weapons” accuracy of the 105 


precise 8-inch howitzer 

Doctrine can’t be written on the basis of what some 
one sees in a clouded crystal ball. Until we know much 
more about the tactical requirements of the weapons 
of the future and indeed 
finements that will be made weapons, any 
effort to allocate weapons in terms of range or any 
other artificial barrier would b 


about the tec hnologic al 


in those 


1 triumph of dogma 
over common sense. 

The point of all this is 
war, whether limited or all-out the 


asa deterrent force and in 


\rmy will have 
more than an unimportant role 


So don’t turn in your hat 1 lot to be done 


and the Army will be doing it 





-——— 


HANSON 


It is man, with his feet in the mud, sweating, 


bleeding, indomitable man, who fights land wars 
with the objective of controlling and dominating 


the battlefield—the land itself.” 





COMING IN OUR JANUARY ISSUE 


W. BALDWIN 


Military Editor, The New York Times 


Examines the nature of man and of war in 


“Land Power as an Element of National Power” 


We risk 


our mulit ify cpps il 


defeat in peace or war if we put all 


| 
1 the nuclear basket I believe 
n land power and its ¢ yntinued validity as as 


element of national power 
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“#iRV0GH FARES 


FOR TRAIN TRAVEL 


... money-saving tax-free rates 
for service personnel! 


or hat: ae, 
3 ae eer 


an ie i me 
Se SS 2 


a ee Ee, 


The RAI LROADS of the United States 
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THE NATURE OF COMMAND 


COLONEL J. M. PITZER 


rhe Navy does not borrow; it holds stead- 
fastly to the belief chat it should have for 
its own everything it needs to carry out 


its mission. 


The Air Force insists on control of means 
or methods; if it goes through the air it 
must be commanded by an Air Force com- 
mander. It believes in cooperative efforts 
by co-equal commanders below theater 


command levels. 


The Army favors unity of command and 
welcomes the aid of Navy and Air Force 
in helping it perform its missions. Unlike 
the Navy it doesn’t insist on owning every- 
thing in sight; unlike the Air Force it 
doesn’t have much faith in cooperative 


effort. 


The position of the American people is 
generally one of resigned exasperation at 
what looks like quibbling. It probably 
would favor the development of a class 
of officers without service loyalties—men 
who would owe their allegiance to the 


President and the Secretary of Defense. 


HIS is a consideration of the philosophies of command 
held today by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with 


a view to determining the possibility and merit of a Sys 


tem which would be acceptable and applicable to all. 


In all our major formations, command is a partnership 
affair. It is shared by the titular commander and his staff 
\egulations deny this, but any experienced officer knows 
it 18 SO Major command responsibilities are too complex 
for one man; we will not allow him to delegate them 
to subordinate commanders, and so his staff must share 
his job. Command becomes multiple. And it is artificial 
to say that the usual staff officer making a decision is 
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acting as an alter «¢ go ot the commander. He is not al 
ways sufh« iently aware of the commander's thoughts 
for that. The thoughts he ¢ xpresses are his own. Per haps 
in a strongly led, closely assembled, well-behaved and 
unreintorced div Ision, command still can be a one-man 
job, but not in any higher headquarters And you hardly 
ever find a division like that any more, and are unlikely 
to find one on a nuclear battlefield of the future. May 
be some day we will reshuffle military responsibilities 
to cut command back fo one-man size but that 1S beside 


the present point stall ofhcers are partners in command 


HE War of 1812 furnished several example s of joint 

effort in the important Great Lakes campaigns. Two 
were splendid successes of COOP ration the action led 
by Captain Perry and General Harrison at Lake Erie 
in 1813, and the decisive victory of ( aptain MacDon 
ough on Lake Champlain in 1814. Between lay the dis 
mal failure of Niagara, where the naval commander re 
fused to collaborate with land forces, asserting a higher 
destiny: to fight the enemy's fleet. In fact, he stayed in 
port and fought no one 

In the Civil War, joint operations continued on the 
basis of mutual cooperation. Again the results varied. In 
general, there was success where either the sea or land 
commander was so prominent that his colleague de 
ferred to him. Secretary of War Stanton felt that inde 
pendence of the two departments hurt the war effort 
virtually, that the 
Army take over. [he Navy would have no part of this 


However, Stanton’s solution was 


The broth really came to a boil 33 years later in the 
Spanish-American War. Bickering and lack of coor 
dination appear to have been the rule in that affair he 
climax came at Santiago, in the constant and substan 
tial disagreements between General Shafter and Admiral 
Sampson, principally concerning which force should 
reduce the forts at the harbor entrance 

There was created in 1904 the Joint Board of the 
Army and Navy [his was the first systematic American 
effort to define command re lationships in joint opera 
tions The Board's results were publish d in Joint Action 
of the Army and Navy, the command portions varying 
in versions of 1927, 1935, and 1948. The first two made 
increasingly stronger provisions for unity of command 
But, where close coordination was not needed, they 
relied on the old prin ipl ol paramount interest—mean 
ing that in joint operations, the paramount interest of 


one or the other serv ice would be manifest, and intel 


ligent and hearty cooperation would follow sponta 
neously Paramount interest lost some ground in the tes 
Admiral Moffett before 


timony ot a Congressional 
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committee. In explaining how paramount interest could 
shift during an operation, he said: “If a dispute arose 
between them at that time it might have to be referred 
to the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, 
and they might have to call on the President. Of course 
the battle might be over by that time.” 


N the revision of 1948 paramount interest disappeared, 

sut, for some reason, unity did too. ‘I he 1938 change 
went back to main reliance on mutual cooperation 
Unity of command could be invoked only by the Presi 
dent or by joint agreement in Washington. And so 
mutually cooperating, we came to Pearl Harbor 

In World War II, mutual « ooperation survived at the 
top where the forces were commanded by a committee, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For the theaters of operations 
mutual cooperation was discarded and unified command 
pres ribed 

The new method did not flourish in the Southwest 
Pacific, General MacArthur retained substantially an 
Army staff, augmented by liaison officers from other 
services. Nor did he provide an over-all tactical com 
mander Components wer expected to cooperate, By 
an dlarge they did, but on consequence was the near 
fatal Battle of Leyte Gull 


surprise against one ol two cooperating fleets, surprise 


where the enemy achieved 


which a single command system could have prevented 

Mediterranean matters were directed by a supreme 
commander with a joint and combined staff. The air, 
ground and naval commanders served also as deputies on 
the supreme commander's staff, and their helpers filled 
active roles in the habitual joint planning of Allied Force 
Headquarters. ‘This was strong unification at the top, 
but there was nothing of the sort at lower levels. In the 
Sicilian operation, task force detailed planning by the 
separate component commanders did not include suf 
ficient information as to airborne aspects. There fol 
lowed the tragic loss of airborne troops and planes to our 
own antiaircraft fire. Reporting on this, the Combined 
Chiefs of Stafl emphasized the personal duty of super 
vision by some one commander who directly controlled 
all component forces 


NIFIED command below the theater level did not ex 

ist in Europe, either. As in the Mediterranean, joint 
efforts at the lower levels proceeded on a Cooperative 
basis. One interesting result was that, much like two 
businessmen, General Bradley and Admiral Kirk ne 
gotiated an agreement covering thei respective respon 
sibilities in the Overlord assault 

In the theater designated Pacific Ocean Areas, and 
commanded by Admiral Nimitz, unity of command was 
most widely applied Starting with established Navy 
Marine Corps landing force doctrine, with time and ex 
perience this theater expanded the unity principle until 
not only theater and its most active subordinate head 
quarters, but also certain of its lesser task forces were 
unified commands. Generally each operation had a 
single commander who was aided by a joint staff in 
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which the services other than his own were decidedly 
prominent. 


N TERNAL command arrangements for its own sea, 
land and air forces made the U. S. Navy the forerun 
ner of unified command and joint staffs. ‘The compara 
tively extensive application of the unity principle to joint 
forces in the Pacific Ocean Areas theater was simply the 
logical expansion of existing Navy doctrine by a com 
mander experienced in it. 

he Navy has never doubted that it should command 
and have for its own all such means as it deems necessary 
to carry out its mission. It does not believe in borrowing. 
Consistently and successfully it has contended for its 
existence as a purpose type command, and has resisted 
outside efforts to restrict it to partic ular vehicles, means 
Or processes. 

This strongly functional approach is carried farther 
in its type-command and task-command doctrines 
[raining and administration are responsibilities of the 
type commanders. The type command is the military 
“home” of personnel and equipment when not engaged 
in operations. When there is an operation to do, a task 
commander is designated to plan and execute it. To 
him are assigned vessels, aircraft and personnel from the 
type commands, sufficient for the operation at hand 
So, relieved of fundamental training and long-range 
logistical responsibilities, the task commander can con 
centrate on the tactical enterprise. Commands are not 
formed solidly around the processes or means by which 
the forces travel or fight 


NITED States Air Force command views are faithful 

to the principle of mass. Cavalry attained its great 
est usefulness when maneuvered as a mass. So, also, 
in the Air Force view of things, should air power be 
used. That it be divided and frittered away on indecisive 
missions is their constant concern, and understandably 
so—within reason. 

[he most familiar application of air-ccommand doc 
trine is the case of Strategic Air Command. Air advocates 
have long desired and successfully maintained command 
of that force at Department of Defense level. The of 
ficial statement of the position is to the effect that forces 
having either missions or capabilities which transcend 
responsibilities of the theater in which located should 
be directed by higher authority. 


With regard to forces actually assigned to a theater, 
the Air Force accepts the principle of unified command 
at theater level, provided the theater commander does 


not also command his own component force. Co-equal 
alr, ground and sea commanders, under the theater com 
mander, are envisaged. The air command, it is argued, 
should encompass virtually all flying machines, and 
particularly those of the Navy and Marine Corps in 
addition to those of the USAF. Air is noticeably reluc 
tant to accept unity of command in anyone below the 
theater commander. There is acquiescence for joint task 
forces on condition that (1) duration, magnitude and 
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objective are limited, and (2) the force commander does 
not also command his own component. When it comes 
to amphibious operations, however, Air will not yield 
sovereignty. It insists that the participating air com 
mander be co-equal with the joint commander of ground 
and naval forces. Air officers justify this by observing 
that an amphibious task force commander is always, 
additionally, the commander of his own service com 
ponent. That circumstance the Air Force finds objection 
able at any level. In passing, it may be noted that, on 
experience, the critical phases of joint amphibious oper- 
ations always are entrusted to naval command. 

All this is process-type command doctrine, and with a 
vengeance. The position very nearly is: if it goes through 
the air, it is a subject for Air Force command. In this 
view it is the means, more than the mission, which is 
important lavy atti 
tude. 


This contrasts directly with the N | 


HE U.S. Army's view of command is founded on the 

belief that wars will always be decided on land because 
that is where people, who decide them, live. Army 
would not object and, indeed, should greatly appreci 
ate and fully credit the action of Air or Navy in clear 
ing the way to that decision. But Army belief simply 
cannot be induced now, any more than it was by the 
popular beliefs of 1940, that machines, flying or other 
wise, have wholly or even predominantly taken the place 
of men. The bloody e xperience of fifteen years nourishes 
the Army view that final decision will come on the 
ground battlefield. 

here is also growing Army concern for the victor's 
survival upon land. Usually the Army has sufficient tact 
to refrain from open statements that air and sea forces 
are designed to support it. But there is no doubt, never 
theless, of the Army view that in battle it should com 
mand suflicient of the means of the other services to 
permit their immediate employment against such targets 
as the ground commander deems essential. Small won- 
der the n that Army unreservedly favors unity of com 
mand, without particular quib ble as to level or other 
limiting factors 

LOSE air support is a main object of Army con 

cern. This means of furthering the ground campaign 
is of vast importance to the Army, for the dual purposes 
of attrition and morale. And the Army's concern for it 
Air Force doctrine that little 
or no close support 1S possible until the air supremacy 


runs directly contrary to 


campaign is won. 

In sum, the Army doctrine of command is not _— 
ly that of either of its sister-services. With the Navy, 
it believes in single command over all means needed for 
control of the land. Unlike 
the Navy, it does not insist on owning all the means 
Like the Air Force, 
it favors process-type command in so far as organic 
Unlike the Air Force, 


yreat faith in cooperative battle effort 
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the mission: in this case, 
tor suc h a func tional ( ommand 


forces are concerned it has no 


HE attitude of the American public on the matter of 

military command bears an air of exasperation. Acting 
through their elected representatives, our people have 
relegated the Joint Chiefs of Staff to their statutory 
role as advisers, and have fixed a line of responsibility 
through the civilian heads of the-| Jepartment of Defense 
and the service departments. It was probably neither a 
grasp for power, nor fear of the rise of a “man on horse 
back,” which led to this. The background and character 
of the President who authored the change are proof 
against that. The reason for estab lishing this system ol 
top unified command by civilians seems to have been 
to strengthe n control. Not necessarily civilian — 
just plain control. Whatever the drawbacks, at least 
a system now exists where a true and timely ceded 
decision can be reached short of the President. ‘Top com 
mand no longer is a matter of committee compromises 


N 1925, on request of the Secretaries of War and Na 
vy, the President appointed a board to study and ad 
vise on the best means of developing aircraft in national 
defense. The board’s extensive hearings included tes 
timony from an outstanding flyer, Major Horace M 
I lick: um. He said 
' nothing short of a de ‘partment for defense 
with a new race of commanding officers skilled in the 
operations of armies, navies, and air forces as our gen 
erals now operate infantry, cavalry, and artillery, with 
the necessary staff—nothing short of that will meet the 
situation; and, | am sure, we will get it when we are 
in the middle of a war 
. there is a general tendency toward specialization 
in every walk of life 


man 


We are getting a new type of 
that is, a man who coordinates their work | 
believe we must develop a general staff who are skilled 
in the handling of armies, navies, and air forces, and 
who are capable of laying out a campaign, and of using 


all these forces, either separately or with one another 


NITY of command has been praised and neglected for 

generations. It is the official military ideal for top 
field command. Above and below that level there is 
disagreement. Yet there are signs of clarification in com 
mand doctrine. In the eyes of some, modern war has 
established the singleness ot purpose of all military 
effort; there is recognition that such single service activ! 
ties aS Sea blockade and Strategic alr bombardment at 
tain real success only when strong pressure is applied 
simultaneously by ground forces. In a word, some see 
the military forces as just one enterprise inste: id of three 
and each milit: ry oper: ition as a joint operation for a 
single purpose instead of three. So seen, it plainly follows 
that command of the whole ente rprise and of each oper 
ation can be single. The alternatives to single command 
are either continued begging and borrowing between 
services ( mutual cooperation, it used to be called ), or 
else the diversification of Air Force and Army into self 


sufficient, purpose-type forces like the present Navy 


Continued on page 46 
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oLLYWOOD ¢ 


Soldiers know—or should know 


that leadership applied long before 


me out 


the shows, long before the shrimp cock 
tails at the end of the LOC, long 
the confusion of R&R is what 
makes fighting soldiers and fighting 


he fore 


teams 
| eadership cannot be exerted through 
iced beet and PXs loaded with 


Nor 


ive us 


starlets, 


luxuries can such sugar-coated 


influences the morale, esprit 
ind discipline we must have when we 
face the enemy. These qualities com« 
only through the application of sound 
precepts of leadership at all levels of 
command-starting with the squad 
How do you charge up a unit so 
that it can stand tall? polish brass and 
hoes like the Arlington guard? 


like 


shine 


heht demons against the enemy 


THE 


ANT M 


act like soldiers on all occasions? What's 
the magic formula? What does it take 
to make a group of men a military 
unit and proud of it? 


[ can be done if we remember one 
thing Soldiers expect to be treated 
like soldiers. This may sound strange 
to some of our latter day advocates ot 
little discipline, loose standards, and 
the philosophy of “Everything’s OK 
just don't get caught at it 

The 


recruit think ol discipline and 


word “soldier” makes a new 


rey 
mentation.” Long before he entered 
the Army he had gotten the word from 
father or elder brother about what to 
expect from ofhcers and noncoms. So 
he comes into the Army ready to act 


like a soldier if he is treated like onc 
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\nd it he 


disappointed, and won't turn out to be 


isn't so treated he will be 


much of a soldier. 

soldier is 
The 
means all the things we in 
the military profession hold dear. You 
call a man of medicine a doctor; a man 


lreating a man like a 


vhat makes him one word 


woldier”™ 


of science a scientist; a man of letters 


or art or music an artist. But the man 
of the Army, from general to private, is 
i soldier; proudly so if he is as accom 
plished in his trade as the others are 
in theirs. A soldier is unlike a civilian 
because and 
has taken an oath of fealty to his coun 


try that the last full 


he is dedicated to duty 
can demand 
measure of service. 

lo treat men like soldiers is to train 
ind discipline them and make them 
part of the military chain of command 
This chain is not based on a system 
of rule by coordination, or leadership 


by vote. It comes through putting faith 


KE SOLDIERS : 


4 #* 
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LT. COL. EDWARD M. 
FLANAGAN, JR. 


in subordinates; giving them a job and 
letting them do it; making standards 
high and the directions minimum; giv 
ing ofhcers and noncommissioned ofh 
cers alike confidence in themselves and 
the knowledge that you have the abili 
ty to back them up 

lo make a military unit of a group 
of civilians, to make a unit military 
and not a firm of J. Mortar & Sons 
Lobbers of Shells, we at unit levels 

company, battalion, and regimental 
commanders—can do many things 


HE list might go something like this 
Battalion retreat parades weekly, say 
every Wednesday, with maximum pat 
ticipation, including cooks, supply men 


personnel clerks, and all otheers. The 
ceremony should follow the drill man 
ual. Let NCOs run them occasional 
ly. Dependents should be encouraged 
to attend. For retreat parade use the 


band Or, 


drum-and-bugle corps. Impossible? It 


far better, form a battalion 


takes only 18 men, much enthusiasm 
ind constant pressure by a CO to get 
1 D&B corps started. The results after 
only a month's practice can be truly 
remarkable The 


previous formal musical training, nor 


men need have mn 
do they need to spend all day long 
beating drums and blowing bugles. I: 
is amazing how the morale of an entire 
unit soars when it marches to retreat 
parade behind its own D&B corps 
Dress the band in the issue uniform 
but add scarves, belts, white bootlaces 
and painted helmet liners to make 
them sparkle and look different. And if 
you can get Comp nnhion going between 
D&B corps on a battalion level the 
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result will be even more remarkable 
That really happened at a two-battal 
ion post in Japan. The infagtry battal 
ion and the artillery battalion each 
turned out musical groups that were 
the pride of the units. A drum-and 
bugle corps is feasible on the battalion 
level if enough enthusiasm is generated 
and if all COs give it full support. 


pe HER way to build unit esprit 
is to have some distinctive article 
of civilian apparel for wear off duty. 
One battalion's officers had Palm Beach 
jackets with their Clocally designed 
and obtained) battalion insignia on 
the upper left poc ket. One battalion 
of an infantry regiment had red vests 
with their insignia on them. Another 
unit had ties which incorporated the 
regimental crest in the design. 
Another tangible asset is the com 
pany or battery mascot. One of the 
most publicized was a parachute-jump- 
ing bear, owned by a battery in Korea 
and Japan. Mascots have included a 
monkey (they always make 
the fatal mistake of climbing a descend 
ing parachute ), 


crow, a 


goats, or any other 
animal which the men can associate 
with their unit. 

Another 
within a battalion is to designate the 
best company Or battery each week. It 


way to spul competition 


can be selected in a number of ways, 
but the most effective is to grade each 
unit on a variety of items at the Satur 
day morning mess hall, 
supply room, men in ranks, barracks 
day room, 


inspection 


weapons, motor vehicles, 
best lines at parade, and so on. The 
standards must have been set previous 
them 


Lach is rated by the staff officer making 


ly, and the units must meet 
the inspection Cone point for the best, 
The unit 
with the best rating for a month is 
given the battalion streamer at a week 
ly retreat parade, and keeps the stream 
er until it is ousted from its position 


and so on down the line 


The weekly standing is also posted on 
an attractive sign in the battalion area 
preferably in front of the CP so that 
the best unit is known throughout the 


USTOMS also grow up in certain 

units which tend to weld members 
together. In one battalion, 1s com 
mander inspects his staff each morning 
in front of his CP. Then he and his 
principal staff go to the battalion area 
for the battalion formation, the first 


of the day. Batteries are called to at 


THE 


tention at the CO's arrival, report to 
him, and receive orders for the dav. 
Battery commanders inspect their units 
and the CO and his staff make spot 
checks as necessary. Maximum attend 
ance is required at this formation, and 
only the CQ and barracks guard are 
excused. This formation, which takes 
only about fifteen minutes, including 
inspection of men in ranks with thei: 
weapons if desired, is followed by the 
day's routine training. The formation 
serves to weld the unit together, gives 
each CO in the chain a chance to see 
his men, and gives the men a chance 
to see their COs. It starts the day in 
a military manner. 

Competition should also be encour 
aged in training. Battery or company 
tests, and speed and accuracy trials fo 
crew-served weapons squads pay off 
in interest and spirit. 


ERTAIN intangible procedures, not 

so definite as those I have described, 
make a unit outstanding. For instance, 
when the unit as a whole has done 
particularly well, it’s up to the CO to 
let his men know it. In the unit which 
has the morning formation this is easy 
The CO merely calls the men about 
him after the report is in and gives 
them the information. He can also 
keep his men abreast of the situation 
his interfere with the 
chain of command, and should be re 
served for important occasions. 


should not 


Along with all these ideas there 
must be discipline—discipline of the 
so-called old school of thought. Punish 
ment must be deserved and prompt 
but just and equitable. It can be ad 
ministered within the legality of the 
UCM] in such a way that men preter 
to do the correct thing. One way of 
insuring equality is by using an extra 
duty platoon where all men in the 
battalion who have been given extra 
duty perform that duty under the 
supervision of noncoms detailed to th« 
platoon for a week at a time. If the 
NCOs 


nated and are aware of their respons) 


have been properly indoctri 


bilities, there is no need for an office: 
to supervise the formation 


M JRALE, esprit, discipline and train 


ing are still the responsibility of 


the commander. That responsibility 
cannot be delegated to the USO, th 
Red Cross, or Hollywood purveyors o! 
something for the boys.” Those thing 
after the ofhcers and 


come noncom 


have done their jobs 
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the risk of incurring the wrath of 

| paratroopers, I will assert that 
No one can deny 
their glorious role in past combat, but 
they have their 


ft 
they are 


obsolete. 


served purpose and 
should be replaced 

\t best, jumping out of aircraft to 
execute a vertical envelopment is hap 
hazard and sloppy. Bones are broken, 
equipment becomes damaged and lost, 
entire plane loads of men and supplies 
and those that do land 
all over hell’s half 
icre. I think that when surprise is the 
prime 


re shot down, 
ire often scattered 
requisite, much of it is lost in a 
daylight drop, though during darkness 
the chances for surprise are somewhat 
( nhanc r d At best, contusion generated 
n the drop zones by unexpected shifts 
* wind air and on 


and losses in the 


the ground makes reorganization difh 


ult and time consuming \emember, 


too, that airborne troops have been 


used successfully for quite some time, 
ind to the 


idd the 


that have been deve loped 


normal hazards we must 


many anti-airborne measures 

Lhe helicopter might be used for 
ertical enve lopm« nt but in its present 
limited by the 
and the 


rorm it 18 number of 


nen amount ot equipment it 


an Carry lt 


is fair game tor automatic 


weapons fire and even concentrated 
small-arms fire could have a devastat 
ing effect. On a and in 
pecihe situations it hills the bill, but 
is a replacement for the paratrooper 
t is Lately, designers 


1 combination of 


limited scale 


not practical 
have come up with 
and more 
Navy has tested the Fly 

With a few modifica 
tions and some further development, 


trap-on wings and engine, 
ecently the 


ing Platform 


this is the item that replaces the para 
trooper $s present transportation. 

Che platform is so simple it does 
not require elaborate controls. A lever 
pivots the platform, and the pilot need 
mly lean to bring his craft to any de 
ired direction. He need not worry 
ibout capsizing or causing the plat 


form to plummet to earth by leaning 
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= 
too far, because it is so balanced that 
it won't. If you can walk, you can fl 


the platform 
[his vehicle now costs between $1 
500 and $2,000, and might be mass 
produced for somewhere around $500 
Speed and range are very limited. It 
can operate for only twenty minutes 
at a speed of 35 mph, but steps are 
being taken to increase both range and 
speed. The platform is very light: a 
two-man load, and even with small 
wheels added one man Can push it 
The possibilities in the use of the 
platform might become 


Gone 


enormous. 
would be the risk of losing en 
tire platoons before they had a chance 
to jump. Broken bones and smashed 
equipment would be eliminated. The 
problem of reorganization in the DZ 
would be completely erased, and the 
lack of mobility after a jump wouldn't 
be a problem. Terrain heretofore con 
sidered unsuitable for a DZ would be 
ideal for the platform soldier. The mo 





would he 


Vertical enve lopme nt 


fantasti 


bility prov ided 


ind urpri 
would be complete 
The platform could 
to direct trathe 
for spotting artillery hre, 


less other tasks. What 


make our fighting troops iirborne than 


be used on pa 
work 


and for count 


trols, for liaison 


better way t 
with a machine of this type 


In the 
problems ot logistic 


beginning there would be 
organization, em 
lLlowever, 


ployment, and training 


these should be no yreater than those 
encountered when the first parachute 
and glider units were organized. The 
training problem should become sim 
plied, 
would be 
fly this machine 

Finally 
lend itself to any type of organization 
RCTs 
iny special units with which the Army 


| et’s all 
with Flying Platforms 


because only fifteen minutes 


needed to teach a man t 


I believe the platform could 


we care to create divisions, of 


may be now expenmenting 


yet iirborne 
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Don’t Give Up the 
REGIMENT 


COLONEL CARLETON E. FISHER 


The advantages of the 
regiment need not be 
lost in creating 


Atomic Age infantry units 


HEN Exercise Sack Brusu is final 

ly evaluated, a few months from 
now, we can expect that the decision 
will be made ithe to retain our pres 
ent infantry regiment or change to the 
combat command concept 

What advantages (and disadvan 
tages) does the combat command con 
cept have over the regimental concept? 
lo get the answer we must agree on 
pust what regimental! organization we 
are using in our comparison. Recent 
tests suggest that battalions will not 
be tied to the logistical, administrative 
or combat support of regimental com 
T/O&E units 
are. Part of the service support cur 
rently furnished by the regimental serv 


panies as our current 


ice company has been placed in each 
battalion, and part has been concen 
trated in the division support command 
The tank companies of the regiments 
have been formed into a separate tank 
battalion. Therefore, it appears that a 
regiment composed of a headquarters 
company and x number of battalions 
should be used as the unit of compari 
son. Such a regiment could contain 
any number of battalions, but for dis 
cussion let’s consider a three-battalion 
regiment (see Figure 1). The command 
relationship of the combat command 
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headquarters, infantry battalions, and 
tank battalions being tested during Ex 
ercise Sack Brusn is shown in Figure 
) 

If the regimental headquarters com 
pany is organized in the same way 
as the combat command headquarters, 
and if the battalions are identical, the 
only difference between this regimental 
concept and the combat command is 
that the battalions are organic in the 
regimental organization. It follows, 
then, that the only area of controversy 
is whether the battalion should be or 
ganic to the regiment, or separate or 
ganizations, and attached as needed. 


HY has there been disagreement 

over this, since it would appear that 
cold logic would indicate whether or 
not the combat command concept is 
definitely superior to that of the regi 
ment? There are, I believe, two factors. 
The first is an inability to conceive of 
a regiment without separate companies. 
Apparently, there is a belief that a 
regiment becomes one by having sep 
arate companies such as the service 
company and the mortar company. A 
superficial examination of the historical 
evolution of our regiment will show 
that this is not so. 

The second factor is psychological. 
Some officers hesitate to advocate the 
retention of our regimental tradition, 
since they fear they may stand accused 
of being out of step with the times, 
and old-fashioned. I have the impres 
sion that part of the agitation for 
change lies in the human desire of 
some men to impress their superiors 
with their “forward-looking-ness.” So 
they say that a change must be made 
for the sake of mobility and flexibility. 
Those two words are very much in 


THE 


vogue today. We need a clearer con 
ception of what flexibility and mobility 
mean. 


HE mobility of a unit is largely de 

termined by the amount and type 
of equipment which the unit uses and 
not by the way it is organized. Since 
we assume that the regimental and 
combat command organizations are to 
be similarly equipped, their mobility 
must be the same. Flexibility, the sec 
ond objective of the combat command 
advocates, seems to be the basic argu 
ment used to support their organiza 
tional idea. But le us analyze the 
problem to see exactly how much more 
flexible the combat command is than 
the regiment. The commander of a 
division organized on the combat com 
mand concept must issue an operations 
order showing the organization of the 
combat commands when he commits 
his forces. Thus, a combat commander 
tailors his committed forces to the mis 
sion. On the other hand, by issuing 
an operations order the regiment can 
also be tailored for the mission. In this 
light the regimental organization is 
just as flexible as the combat command 
since the same simple procedure—an 
operations order—will form the same 
force. 


[ is important to note how the com 
bat command organization was used 
during World War II. Seventy-five per 
cent of the time during combat, the 
same battalions (both armored infan 
try and tank) operated under the same 
combat command. If the battalions of 
a regiment had not been tied to logis 
tical and service support of the regi 
mental companies, I believe the regi 
mental organization would have been 
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used instead of the combat command. 
Such a procedure would square with 
the principle that units should be or- 
ganized in the manner most frequently 
employed. To meet special situations, 
the required detachments and attach 
ments can be made. 

The combat command does have one 
advantage over the regiment—a psy- 
chological rather than an organization- 
al advantage. Since the battalions of 
a division organized on the combat 
command principle are not organic to 
the individual combat commands, the 
division commander may feel freer 
than a regimental commander to move 
the battalions from one command to 
another. 

The regimental concept of organi- 
zation has two important advantages 
over the combat command concept. 
The first is responsibility. Man will 
continue to be an important factor in 
war, whether conventional or nuclear. 
Cherefore, his behavior and the means 
of controlling his actions are not to be 
treated lightly. In the regimental or- 
ganization the battalion commander is 
always directly responsible to the reg- 
imental commander for his actions, 
whether operating with the regiment 
or attached to another unit. The com 
bat command organization, certainly, 
does not have such a close chain of 
responsibility. If a battalion frequently 
moves from one combat command to 
another and is not performing satis 
factorily, there is a tendency for the 
combat command commander to toler 
ate such performance, since the unit 
is not an organic part of his command. 
These shortcomings can lead to a situ 
ation where the combat commander 
may blame battle failure on the fact 
that he was not responsible for the 
training of the units assigned him. 

Che regimental commander, on the 
other hand, can and expects to be held 
responsible at all times for the behavior 
of his battalions, whether in their 
organic or attached role. It should be 
remembered that even when operating 
with a different regiment, the battalion 
commander continues to work hard to 
impress his own regimental command 
er 


LTHOUGH experts on organization 

might consider the princ iple of span 
of control separately, I connect it with 
responsibility. It is difficult to speak 
of control without linking it to respon 
sibility. Authorities agree that there is 
a limit to the number of subordinates 
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which one person can effectively super 
vise and control. There are some who 
say that the leader's span of control 
ranges from five to seven subordinates. 
This being the case, the combat com 
mand concept with the large number 
of subordinates reporting directly to 
the division commander violates this 
principle. Even the advocates of the 
combat command system admit this 
violation by agreeing that the combat 
command headquarters is necessary to 
control the battalions for the division 
commander during combat. The regi 
mental organization has the advantage 
of using the span-of-control principle 
in assisting the division commander in 
his responsibilities on a continuous 
basis. 

Responsibility is a two-edged sword. 


It is the duty of a regimental command 


er to fight for his battalions. | am sure 
you all know how much more readily 
something can be accomplished by 
“The Colonel” than by the command 
er of a separate battalion. Human na 
ture is such that most officers will 
fight harder for the units that are or 
ganic to their command than for thos 
that occasionally pass through their 
hands. Although some officers may con 
sider this relatively unimportant, -it 
should be remembered that a tight 
chain of command (or responsibility 

has always been one of the marks of 
an efhcient unit. And the regimental 
organization is definitely endowed with 
more responsibility for subordinate 
units than the combat command. 


RADITION is the second advantage 
of the regimental organization. The 
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historic exploits of a unit are the very 
foundation on which esprit de corps is 
built 


reyviment 3 


There is no question that the 
uniquely able to exploit 
fullest [he 
idoption of the combat command con 


this 


tradition to. the extent 


ept would not have distinct ad 


intaye although the prese nt battalions 


ould assure the regimental 


ind de: 
the proble m 


Just 


placed on esprit¢ During our military 


name 


iyvnation | shall discuss later 


ol rede ignating battal 


ion how much \ ilue can be 


ec! we have all heard that a force 
with e pru and the will to win can 
deteat History 


a much larger force 


has recorded many example: of a de 
termined force winning battles against 


Cer 


tainly we must exploit ‘ prit to the 


i larger better-equipped force 
fullest por ible extent 


Hlow much is tradition 
Some ofhicers 


A ithout 


worth to a 
will contend that 
has 
will not fully agree, 


that it i 


unit 
esprit the combat 
( the I 


irgue 


unit 
little value 
ind will important 
Much depend upon the commander 
Brigadier General Paul M. Robinett, 
LISA, Retired 


hy tory, 


an authority on military 
both a 
regiment and a combat command, says 
that a 


who h iS Comm inded 


unit with a long record of 


ichievements is worth twenty-five per 


cent more, and that even a unit with 
only a little history ha: 
Since it is difhicult to mea 


ure the worth of 


a ten per cent 
advantaye 
tradition to a unit 
it is not possible to say it will increase 
i unit's ability to win by ten, twenty 


or thirty per cent Llowever, if it is 
greed that it will help only ten pel 


The 


ha: just spent millions of dollars test 


cent, is it not worthwhile Army 
ing new concepts of organization lt 
is expected that the new organization 
VM hether it will 
be ten, hifteen, or twenty per cent bet 
But 
HW it is ten per cent more eflective and 


will be more effective 


ter than the present I unknown 


vet at the same time we drop the rey 


imental tradition which | conserva 


worth ten per 
Wi could Yaln 


by kee ping the regiment and the hen 


tively estimate to be 


cent we break even 


hits of the new organization 


LTHOUGH that 


the re yiment il conc pt has had dis 


son will idmit 


tinct advantages other ot 


the 


Ove! ganiza 
that 
must be forgotten if we are to hight a 
nuclear war successfully, But the 
that a study of the 
past is a key to the future. Since man is 


tion in past they say il] 
truce 


historian believes 
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still admitted to be a vital factor, a look 
into the past may be worthwhile be 
cause the nature of man has changed 
little during the centuries. If we ask 
whether our Army has ever before 
been faced with a major problem of 
reorganization because of a significant 
change in weapons, the answer is yes 

In the Revolutionary War the prin 
cipal weapon of the infantry was the 
musket, with an effective range of not 
The 


ments (or battalions, for the two term: 


over one hundred yards regi 


were virtually synonymous ) were small 
by today’s standards. In 1775 the au 
thorized strength was 728 ofhicers and 
men, organize d into ten « ompanies Be 
cause of the short range of the musket 
ind the tactics ¢ mployed, troops would 
form a line shoulder to shoulder for 
the attack 


iment was supposed to control the 


The “colonel” of the reg 


ictions of the whole unit personally 
In the 1850s the 
the minié ball, and other advances in 


introduction of 


firearms, forced the infantry to adopt 
dispersed formations. The majority of 
regiments during the Civil War were 
still composed of ten companies but 
with an authorized strength of 1,046 
officers and men. It is interesting to 
note that, years after the war, Major 
General John M. Schofield held that 
the regimental organization was curn 
bersome because it was too large for 
and his stafl 
personally. In addition, the wars in 


the colonel to control 
hurope had shown that the frontage 
an entire regiment had once held was 
now occupied by one third of a regi 
1890 the Secretary of War 
urged the adoption of a regiment of 
three battalions. However, it took the 
Spanish-American War to force the 
the 


ment In 


reorganization ot regiment into 


three battalions 

In World War I, 
numbers of machine guns and greatly 
improved field artillery forced another 


the use of large 


change in warfare. Never again could 


men expect to bunch up and survive 


Conseque ntly, the detailed organization 


of the regiment underwent a change 


HIS bit of that a 
new weapons were added to the ar 
senal on 


came more and more dispersed 


history shows 


formations be 
This 


is exactly what most ofhcers agree i 


war, tactical 


going to happen when we deploy on 
battlefield 
that 


be discarded, 


an atomk 


If a change in 


tactics requires the term “regi 
the 


ago W hen other 


THE 


ment why wasn t 


term droppe d years 


changes in organization were made? 
Could it be that the change in name 
was not required but that a change in 
and unit function was 
the solution? If we redesignate our 
present regiments as combat command: 
would they function differently? Only 
so far as changes in organization and 


organization 


tactics are concerned. Then it follows 
that it is not a change in name that 
is required, but rather a change in 
organization and method of operation 
which 
the histories of 


Today we have battalions 


have inherited regi 
ments, but if all our regiments, as we 
know them, give up their designation 
to battalions, only one third of the 
battalions would receive the numbe: 
of regiments. The remaining battalion 
would have to receive new number 

although the lineage of each would 
also be derived from the parent regi 
ment. [his three-way split of the pre: 
ent regiment would create suc h a large 
number of new battalions that designa 
tions would run to four digits. It i 
difficult to picture either an ofhcer o1 
an enlisted man working up as much 
enthusiasm for the 1033d Battalion a 
for the 103d Infantry. 

There remains the question of o1 
ganization if the new division should 
have seven, eight, or nine infantry 
battalions. Let us assume that the divi 
sion will have two tank battalions a 
presently found in the test division 
A seven-battalion division could bx 
organized into two infantry regiments 
of three infantry battalions each, and 
one armored regiment of one infantry 
and two armored battalions. An eight 
battalion division could be organized 
into two infantry regiments of four 
infantry battalions each and an at 
mored regiment of two tank battalion 
Ihe nine-battalion division could hav 
two infantry regiments of four infan 
try battalions each and one armored 
regiment of one infantry battalion and 
two tank battalions. 

No matter how many infantry bat 
talions the division may have, they can 
be organized most effectively into the 
trame work of the regimental organ! 
zation. The advantages of this organi 
zation demonstrate that the regiment 
ind not the combat command, offer: 
the best solution to our combat force: 
organization. The psyc hological advan 
tage W hich accrues to the commande: 
A the command can 
outweigh the advantages of authority 


combat neve! 


control, responsibility, and tradition in 
herent in the regimental concept 
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The Sheep and the Goats, Or 
Why Penalize the Over-Specialized? 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL TOCSIN 


RE you a prospective sheep, or do 

you irrevocably belong among the 
goats? If you are a regular with more 
than thirteen years ol commissioned 
service, you are one OI! the other, 
whether you know it or not. And your 
chances of being a goat as you ap 
proach the halfway mark in your mili 
tary career are just about fifty-fifty. 

lt easy enough for you to tell 
which group you belong to. If you 
have ittended or have been St lec ted 
to attend the Command and General 
Staff College at Leavenworth, you can 
baa with the best of sheep Sut if you 
haven't youre a goal and you! eligi 
bility for the responsible assignments 
for which graduation from Leaven 
worth is a criterion—not to mention 


your eligibility to attend the higher 





service schools—ha gone with the pro 
verbial wind. So has your chance of at 
taining the exalted rank tor which 


Suc h respon ible issignments and high 


er schooling prov ide the basis of selec . : r F 
tion 0 Fc la? r] 


The question which has to be an 


swered is this: Does the method of se Sa aaaaaaiael i 
lecting students for the CGSC take j i z 
men from the upper fifty per cent of , T | ; 


the officer corp Thi question has to 


be an wered for the 900d ol the service 
rathe r than for the good ol the individ 











ual officer. This is true for reasons that 
do not have to be belabored 

In the soldier's trade many are ¢ illed 
but few are chosen. To put it an 


other Way many Weal bars who can 


you dont pass through 
of Grant Hall before 
your fifteenth year of service 
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So tar a the 


concerned al 


hever yet stars higher 


Vict schools iff 


though it would be nice to put every 


otheer through every course, the num 


her of stuce ni 
available facilitic 


selected is unavoidably 
limited by ind by 
hould maintain 


fact of 


there can he 


ourse Curricula which 
high standards It is mot the 


clectivity with whi hy 


my quarrel but the method 


genes. to the bob olhicer ire 
eligible for Leavenworth between 
their eighth and fifteenth years of com 
before 


old, whi hye ver 1S 


ini sioned CTVICc¢ or becoming 


forty-one yea soon 


a | bach arm or service 3} illotted a 


juota which Is furthes broken down 


vithin the arm or service ICCOTCIN 


to vears of service \ prospective tu 


dent thus cCompcl » for se lection only 
vith other oflicers of the same 


and the 


arm O| 


ervic same length of com 


mission dl SCTVICE 
Within the 


ol ea hy ol the “t 


oflices 


year groups are al 


combat arm 


ranged in an “order of merit.” Basic 
illy the ir Stan ling in thi order 1 
ix factor overall eth 


Ol | high level stall 


( YPCTICHCe i 1 


dlete rmined by 


ciency inde \ 


EXPCTICNee SCTVICE 


«hool mnstructor, troop duty com 


ind combat cervice 
comprehen ive 


factors are 


mand expenence, 
This certainly seem 
but the 


enough respective 


net weighted equally Lherefore no 
matter how outstanding a record an 


oth tl 
of duty, it 


cate 
v lac k “of 
other more he ivily 

\lso, some types 
with 


may have had I) cone VOT, 


may not balance 
‘ xy rience Wy some 
Ve ivhted cateyvory 
other 


of duty combine 


tvpe 
i 


othe I 


credit in 


them | a example in com 


manding Troops l yaining 


troop 


I 
olheer inh 


three categories command 


and Okl 


assignment is 


duty while the 


iny other getting credit 
mly in two, that is, ORT and credit tor 
whatever his assignment may hn 


Certainly, it is right to give extra 
credit for troop and command assign 
ments. The payoll of any military ca 
reer 1s the ability to command troops 
in battle No one 


can deny that in 
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working with anything as nebulous as 
the future capability of ofhcers in un 
tri d Situations, the best approach 1S to 
check their past re ords in related activ 
ities. And it is 
that all officers should have a wide Var 
Only 


thus can they be reasonably prepared 


obviously important 


iety of peacetime experience 


to function effectively in a wartime 


my 


A! the same time, the « ircumstances 
of the last fifteen years should not 
be ignored, During that time the Army 
has been involved in two wars, two 
expansions, and two reductions. With 
such unstable conditions, there has 
been only limited opportunity to devel 
Op othe Cl carec’Ts delib rat ly and At 
cording to an approved pattern 
Indeed, for a time there was an in 
creased tendency to stereotype many 
individuals in one specialty or another 
\ senior commander receiving an ofh 
cel replacement was tempted to put 
knew. It 


a smoother running outht 


him into a job he already 
made for 
Sut for the individual officer, if he was 
the kind who follows the good sol 
dier's creed and took whatever job he 
was given to do, the cumulative effect 
of a succession of such ¢ xperiences was 
that, in spite of himself, he became a 
specialist of concentrated but narrow 
experience. [his was bad for him and 
in the long run, bad for the Army, b 
cause, no matter how able he might 
be, lack of varied service can sharply 
limit his schooling and therefore his 
future chances and his future useful 
Hess 

[hie point is that it just isnt neces 
rily so that an officer who is deficient 
in \ iried assignments h iS only himse If 
to blame Some ollicers do avoid cer 
tain types of assignment, but many a 
man has been kept in a certain type of 
work simply because he is good at it, 
no matter how loudly he thirsted for 
new ¢ Xp nicnce 


I his problem Is ESpec ially acute for 


officers who have had a preponderance 


of duty away from troops. Important 


is actual troop or command experi 


ence unquestionably is, it is still a 
fact that a man whose experience is 
principally staff may be a potentially 
able battle commander. In support of 
this, consider the records of the past 
three Chiefs of Staff. General Collins 
had only one assignment with troops 
1920 and 1941; General 
Ridgway had only staff or school as 
signments from 1932 until 1942; and 
General Taylor had only seven months 
with troops between 1927 and 1942. All 
these proved themselves to be aggres 
sive, brilliant, spectacularly successful 
commanders in combat. 


bet ween 


Certainly some men whose peace 
time service was principally on staffs 
fell at on their faces as commanders 
in combat. But some of the battlefield 
failures were men with years of peace 
time troop duty behind them. What 
it boils down to is that, given a basic 
competence in branch and command 
skills, success as a commander depends 
mainly on the character, the personal 
ity, and the intellect of the man him 


self 


ESPITE all this, it remains that 

the surest guide to an ofhcer’s fu 
ture capabilities is the record of his 
past performance. The emphasis given 
to varied service hould ¢ learly be con 
tinued 

Hov.cvei, combining this emphasis 
with the years-of-service ceiling as a 
basis for selection creates an inconsis 
tency vhile to de 
Fully 


shown their potential value to the 


It may not be ws 
bate whether all othcers have 
Army after fifteen years of service 
But the fact is that, under the circum 
stances now existing and which can 
be expected to continue for the next 
few years, the fifteen-year limit does 
impose an arbitrary limitation. And we 
should note that it really isn’t fifteen 
an oflicer commis 


years, but thirteen 


sioned in 1941 must complete the 
course before the end of fifteen years 
of service, which means that the last 
regular class he can attend is the one 
beginning in the fall of 1955. But that 
class was selected early in 1955, on the 
basis of their records up to the time of 
their latest efhiciency report the one 
rendered through the spring of 1954 
Thus, after 


thirteen years of service, 


not fifteen, the books are closed 


N 8-ball is an 8-ball whether he has 
thirteen or fifteen years of service 
But it is not the definite 8-balls we are 
worried about; it is the able but over 
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specialized ofhcer. During such a two 


year period an outstanding ofhcer 
could pick up plenty of experience 
which, with his other qualifications, 
might place him well up on the order 
system in ef 


of merit. But under the 


colonel who 
1941 and who has 


successfully commanding a bat 


fect, a lieutenant was 


commissioned in 
been 
talion for the past two years could con 
ceivably have been cut out in the se 
lection process bec ause ot ‘lack” of com 
m ind or troop experience 

Such a system, at least as applied to 
the period of unstable conditions for 
the Army the beginning ol 
World War II, certainly has some un 
realistic aspects It can well be argued 


that a 


since 


system based even on a ceiling 
of fifteen years of service is unrealistic 
is well. If there must be a ceiling, it 
would seem to be sounder to base it on 
yrade than on years of service; eligibility 
could more logically be limited, for ex 
imple to ofhcers below the grade of 
colonel 

There has, in fact, been a definite 
command effort to correct defi lencies 
in ofhcers’ experience. This is a good 
thing, but it has come too late to help 
many individuals if the fifteen-year 
rule continues in effect. Another 
sound step which has been taken is to 
review officers’ records two years be 
fore they become eligible to attend 
Leavenworth so as to guide their as 
signments into a balanced pattern 
while there is yet time to do so Again 
while this is splendid for the future 
it does nothing to help the ofheer who 
is laboring under the greatest disad 
vantage that is the man who 1S the 
victim of the circumstances making for 
OVECTS pec ialization during the past fi 


teen year: 


true that some recognition has 


| i 
been given to the plight of such in 
Men 


perience but outstanding records can 


dividuals with unbalanced ex 
be moved to a higher place on the or 
der of merit than the lite ral application 


of the scoring system permits It is also 
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true that, on approval of the Chief of 
Career Management Division, school 
ing prerequisites for selection to the 
top-level service schools can be waived 
While it is certainly a good thing to 
provide flexibility in the application 
both 
might be said to be rather drastic 


of any system, these methods 
Given “normal,” stable conditions of 
service, there is nothing inherently 
wrong with the system as prescribed 
It does not need to be set aside for ex 
ceptional individuals; it only needs to 
be modified until a temporary condi 
tion—the existence of a relatively larg 
number of overspecialized ofhcer 
whose eligibility for Leavenworth will 
be lost before they have had time to 
eliminate the deficien« ies in their ex 
perience can be corrected 
This modification can be easily ac 
complished by two actions supension 
of the fifteen-year ceiling, and resump 
tion of the system of giving equivalent 
credit for service schools 

If the fifteen-year ceiling were abol 
ished, at least until conditions become 
settled enough to permit the pursull 
ot a well balanced careet patte rn, there 
would be 


a number of beneficial re 


sults to the Army and to its individual 
members, Ov erspec ialized ofheers 
would have time to broaden their qual 


The 


base 


ihcations result would be a 


broader from which the Army 
could make its selections for advanced 
schools It could pick its students more 
exclusively on the basis of ability than 
is now the case, when breadth of ex 
perience can concely ibly outwe igh 
ability which, while specialized is of 
a high order 

It should be 


fort has been made to protect the spe 


mentioned that an ef 


cialist, in that a pro rated share of each 
arms hools quota is res rved for spe 

( ialists, who compete tor selec tion only 
among themselves. But the basis of 
selection among specialists is made up 
of the same six factors used for the se 
\gain, there 


fore, a Spec ialist lac king in one or more 


lection of nonspecialist: 


of the six factors is hurting ilmost a 


badly as if he were not recognized as 


! 
i Sie lA 
i 


much a way of handling specialists in 


t. What is needed is not « 


i separate category as a system giving 
everyone time to be tried in all Tha FOr 


types of duty 


HE Army 


after all to develop to the 


make every effort 
full the 


its able st 


must 
quality itions of as many ol 
otheers as possible By stre ssing the im 
portance of being well rounded and 
by providing in Opportunity tor the 
band of lost souls who inadvertently 
became speciali ts as a result of the 
career up ind downs of the past hit 


teen yeal can increase ifs chance 
of att ining this objec tive 

\s for returning to the World War 
Il system of aw nding equivale nt cred 
it for service schools on the basis of ac 
tual performance of duty, it can be 
contended that such a ste p would als 
he Ip achieve the objective of deve lop 
ing an ofhcer corps of maximum qual! 
ifications. If the way equivalent credit 
was faulty 


altered By 


was aw irded mn the past 


the standards could be 
granting equivale nt credit, the number 


ot othcers eligible tor 


which require completion of higher 


assignments 
schools and the number of officers eli 
gible for routine consideration for the 
top “ hools would increase with cleat 
idvantage to the Army and to individ 


u ils 


DOPTION of 


moving the 


these two ste] 
length of service cell 


ing on eligibility and reviving th 


iward of equivalent credit based or 


nctu il Y xperi nee would counteract 


the unfortunate effects on some ind 


‘i lu ile 


riod so far as« ireer development i oon 


of what has been a hecti pe 


cerned. It would markedly increase the 
chance that in erro} which might have 


been made would not he perpetuated 


It would do much for the 


large number of fine officers who now 


mor ale ot A 


feel that they have been permanenth 


branded as goats before they have gon 
through their carecTr® 
morale of its ofheers is im 
the Army's effectivene 
vould benefit the Army 
Iynoring the individual, however, the 


\rmy 
for t 


even halfw i\ 
Since the 
portant to 


this lone 


still more pre st] 


nild henefit 
would then he dis irding int 


ind unrealistic limitations wit! 


| 
ly im pert d it elf ind woul 


to perm t it to realiz 








From Crosiey— 
new dimensions 


nic age 


As electronics w6rks its magic for defense and industry, 
scientists ofAveo’s Crosley Division reckon with the problem 
of making already reliable electronic systems more flexible 

to give them greater usefulness in navigation, communication, 
national defense. Now, out of intensive study of 

electronics and related areas—thermodynamics, optics, 
aerodynamics, human factors—has emerged the knowledge 
necessary to achieve this critical goal. Working 

closely with the military, outstanding Crosley scientists 

have changed the dimensions of many electronic systems: 
lightening them, compressing them, ‘“‘miniaturizing’”’ them 
Now—improved radar, communications receivers, navigational 
aids, and scores of other systems are coming off the Crosley 
lines and performing their miracles in smaller space, with 

less weight, requiring less power. Through “miniaturization” 
in electronics, as well as advances in air-frame assemblies, 
Crosley brings the findings of research to practical 


fulfillment—for defense, for peace. 


if your plans are linked to advanced 
electronics, find out how Crosley’s capabilities 
and knowledge can be brought to bear on 
your specific problems. Wire, phone or write 
for Miniaturization Booklet to Avco 

Defense and Industrial Products, 


Stratford, Conn. 


avco defense and industrial products 


Aveo Defense and Industrial Products combine the scientific skills, and pro 


juction facilities of 3 great divisions: Crosley; Avco Advanced Development 
Lycoming —to produce power plants, electronics, air-frame component 
precision parts at: Boston;Cincinnati; Dayton; Everett, Mass.; Los Angele 
Nashville, Tenn.; Stratford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Williamsport, Pa 


? ES WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE OFFER A VITAL REWAROING 





Malnutrition and exposure brought on dise ases that swamped the limited 


hospital facilities and exhausted medical sul plies 


The Glory and Tragedy of Bataan 


MAJOR LOUIS MORTON 


Hi; United States suffered one of the most disastrous 

defeats in its history on 9 April 1942, when 75,000 
\merican and | ilipino soldiers surrendered to the en 
emy on the battlefield of Bataan. 

‘Time and the more recent events in Korea have 
dimmed the story ol the men who passed into captiy 
ity on that day But their brave stand gave inspiration 
ind hope to the American people in a dark hour 

Now, almost fourteen years later, Bataan continues 
to shine brightly as a symbol of heroism and human 
endurance in the face of adversity. For the men who 
surrendered at Bataan were not defeated by the enemy 
in the final analysis the y were beaten by starvation and 
disease 

Three months before, on 6 January, 80,000 men un 
der General Douglas MacArthur had completed one 
of the most skillful withdrawals on record. But having 
reached the mountainous jungle of Bataan Peninsula 
they were trapped. East, south and west of them wa: 
the sea; to the north was the « nemy who controlled the 
all ind the sca and who thus cut off communication 
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vith the outside world | rom Bataan there could be no 
etreat. Nor was there real hope for aid from outside. 
In this Situation, the end was clearly inevitable Yet 
he Americans settled down to resist the enemy. 

Ihe most serious problem facing General MacArthur 
ifter he had established his defensive lines was the 
hortage ol food Because 26,000 civilians had followed 
the army into Bataan, the quartermaster had to feed 
106,000 persons—a population equal to that of South 
Bend, Indiana. An inventory of supplies disclosed that 


there was sufficient to feed this number of persons for 


Thus, virtually 
he first official action was a reduction by half the nor 
mal fie Id ration 


ynly thirty days, the month of January 


This gave the Americans 36 ounces 
f food per day, the Filipinos 32 ounces 

\ month later, with half the food supplies gone, the 
And finally, in March, 


vhe n inothe I reduc tion was made, the ration was bare 


laily ration was cut again 


ly enough to sustain human life 


Hlow inadequate this diet was becomes clear by the 


) 


ecords of 25 March. On that day each man received 


+5 ounces of rice, 1.5 ounces of flour, 1.5 ounces of 


salt, 2.5 ounces of canned meat and milk, and .5 ounce 
of sugar—a total of 14.5 ounces. Issued at that rate, the 
food would last until the middle of April. If by that 
time supplies trom the outside did not reach Bataan, 
General Wainwright, who had replaced General Mac 
Arthur in command, warned General Marshall by radio 


that the troops would “be starved into submission.” 


IRENUOUS efforts had been made since January 

to run food ships through the strong Japanese block 
ade The results were tragically disappointing The 
total food arriving at Bataan consisted of 5,000 tons of 
rice, 1,100 tons of balanced rations, and 400 animals 
for slaughter—a week's supply. By the end of February 
it Was evident to the ofhicers familiar with the block 
ade running program that they could expect no more 
supplies from that source 

Unable to obtain food from outside Bataan, the quar 
termaster managed by heroic means to collect suste 
nance from local sources. Of rice, the most abundant 


) 


food on Bataan, he gathered 250 tons, a 17-day supply 


But Americans, unaccustomed to a steady diet of rice 


The end of the Battle of Bataan was followed by the Death March 
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and three years of hell in prison camps 





Ly7 a y 
@ 


# ~ 4 
Cas 


Li cate) 


An exhausted dispatch rider fell 
asleep under arms 


The one touch with the outside world was the 
short-wave broadcasts picked up by radio 


bread and 
And without 
cusoning, it tasted like wallpaper past One man re 


found it an unsatisfactory substitute for 


potatoes Rice had little nutritive value 
marked, “Rice is the greatest food there is anything 
you add to it improves it But it had at least one virtue 
it filled empty stomach: 

Fresh meat from the carabao, the Philippine beast 
ol burden, was issued lo the LrOOps every third day sO 
long as there were animal: to slaughter Without retrig 
eration on Bataan, the troops kept the carabao in in 
Additional food be 
came available when the famed 26th Cavalry Regi 
250 horses and 48 


closure s until a meat issue was due 


ment regretfully slaughtered it: 


mule: 
bor a short while the diet ine luded fish caught by 

local fishermen who slipped out to sea at night Sut 

Japanese gunfire and an occasional round from suspi 

cious American beach outposts soon brought fishing 

tivity to an end 

hex iin 1 most 


Lhe individual soldics mngeniou 


cavengel and on Bataan he found chickens, pigs 


sweet potatoes bamboo hoot: mangoes and bananas 


36 


to supplement his ration. Tormented by hunger, he 
could sometimes vary his diet with.dog and monkey 
meat, with the chicken-like flesh of the iguana lizard 
relished by the natives, and with the meat of the large 
python snake whose eggs the Filipinos considered a 
great delicacy. “I can recommend mule,” one officer 
wrote in his diary. “It is tasty, succulent, and tender: 

all being phrases of comparsion, of course. There is 
little to choose between pony and carabao. The 
pony is tougher but better flavor. Iguana is fair. Monkey 
| do not recommend. I never had snake.” But another 


officer thought that monkey meat was all right “until 


the animal's hands turned up on the plate.” 


ILFERAGE, highjacking, and hoarding of supplies 

inevitably occurred, Truc ks loaded with food and 
moving slowly along the narrow jungle trails were temp 
ing targets both for hungry men with weapons and for 
unarmed starving civilians. Even guards posted along 
the roads were not all above temptation, and the closet 
the ration trucks came to the front lines the less food 
\ A driver was found to have 
accumulated a personal stock of more than 1,000 cans 


they usually contained 


of food mostly tomatoes, evaporated milk, and juice 

Not only individuals but units hoarded food. These 
generally established private dumps surrounded by 
barbed wire and under heavy guard. One unit col 
lected 8,500 canned rations; another padded its strength 
reports and obtained 11,000 rations daily for almost half 
that number of men actually present. During one short 
period 122,000 rations were being issued daily to a 
total force far less 

Food was not the only thing the men on Bataan 
lacked. Coffee and tobacco were also scarce, but even 
more serious was the shortage of clothing and personal 
equipment. The ragged and threadbare uniforms of 
fered little protection against the cruel thorns so abun 
dant on Bataan. Fully one quarter of the men in one 
unit were without shoes; the rest wore shoes that were 
unfit for use. And many men lacked even blankets, 
shelter halves, and raincoats to protect them from the 
rain and the cold nights of mountainous Bataan. 

The inevitable effect of exposure and the inadequate 
unbalanced food ration was an alarming rise in dis 
eases arising out of malnutrition and vitamin deficiency 
Thin bodies and hollow cheeks were grim testimony to 
muscle waste and loss of fat reserve. Night blindness 
swelling of joints, diarrhea, and dysentery were com 
mon; beri-beri in its incipient stages was almost uni 
versal Among men who had lost the capacity to resist 
even the most minor ailments, any disease threatened 


to assume epidemic proportions 


HEN the supply of quinine ran low, everyone's 
worst fears were confirmed. Malaria, which had been 
kept under control by prophylactic doses of quinine 
spread with such rapidity that daily admissions to the 
10. By early April daily 
hospital admissions for malaria alone had reached the 
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flanked by Col. Everett € 


incredible hgure of 1,000 

The medical facilities on Bataan were strained to 
the utmost. The two general hospitals, each designed 
tor 1,000 patients, held twice their capacity. The medi 
cal clearing stations, converted into 300-bed hospitals 
filled up quickly, as did the medical collecting com 
panies, which had been transformed into 150-bed hos 
pitals. And only the seriously sick could hope to gain 
admission 

The effect of starvation and disease upon combat 
efficiency was not surprising. ‘The men of one regiment 
became so weak that they “were just able to fire a rifle 
out of the trench, and no more.” A month after reach 
ing Bataan, the military force was about 75 per cent 
combat effective; six weeks later, only 25 per cent. After 
three months of starvation diet, the ravages ol disease, 
and incessant air and artillery bombardment from the 
enemy, the fighting capacity of the men was almost 
gone, their combat efficiency near zero 

One great hope fortified them. Somehow they would 
be rescued; somehow large reinforcements and ship 
loads of food would break through the enemy block 
ide. They based their belief partly on their desperate 
desire for the sustenance of faith and partly on General 
MacArthur's assurance that help was on the way 

Thousands of troops and hundreds of planes,” he had 
told them, “are being dispatched.” But none came 
\nd when President 


fireside 


Roosevelt, in his 23 February 
chat, placed the Philippines in their proper 
’ many lost 
hope. “Plain for all to see was the handwriting on the 
“The Pres 
ident had with regret wiped us off the page and 


losed the book 
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pe rspective in the big pi ture of the wal 


wall an ofhicer confided to his diary 


, 


' 


The end came on 9 April 1942 when Maj. Gen. Edward P. King 
Williams and Majors Wade Cothran and A. ¢ 


Visdell, faced the Japanese 


General MacArthur's departure to Australia in March 
made most of the \merican troops realize that the end 
was near. The Filipinos could hope to return to their 
home s. But not so the Americ ans Death or capture wa 


They joked and talked hopefully about the 


; but they knew the worst 


certain 
future They were the Battlin: 
Bastards of Bataan, “no mama, no papa, no Uncle Sam 


and nobody vives a damn 


HI N the Japanese began their final attack on 

April, the American troops had already been ce 
feated, by starvation and disease. They were incapabl 
of the sustained physical effort necessary to fight off 
the enemy 

In hive days the Japan split and outflanked the 
American lines and gained undisputed passage to south 
ern Bataan where the hospitals and their defenseless 
patients lay. Surrender or wholesale slaughter wa 
the only choice open to General King, the commande 
on Bataan, and with a heavy heart he went forward 
on the morning of 9 \pril to arrange term with the 
enemy 

a he battle ended and the fighting ove! the urvivor 


of the Death 


Mar h the nightmare ot three long years ina Japane 4 


ol Bataan faced the horror: and atrocitie 


prison camp jut they remembered with 


yu tifiable 
pride the courage that h rd su tained the mina hope les 
' 
truggie 
They had much to be proud of, those Battling Ba 
tards of Bataan hey had held off the Japanese for three 
months and at the end the \ had heen ove rwhelmed 


ickne [he 


ot Bataan had uffered a medi il, not i militar 


not by the enemy but by famine and 
heroe 


defeat 





Camera-carrying RP-71 drone leaves 
launching rack at 85mph 
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Bulova 77mm camera mounted 
in fuselage of drone 


Drone camera photographs Camp Irwin, Calif., 
from 500 feet. The long shadows 
are cast by telephone poles 
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On the ground, controller maneuvers drone 
with ‘'stick box.”” URW-3 transmitter 
in jeep sends the signals to drone 


CCCD means “Radio controlled camera-carrying drone’—a 
» method of obtaining combat aerial photographs developed 
by the Army Signal Corps at the Electronics Proving Ground 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

The RP-71 drone is similar to the RCAT (radio controlled 
iirplane target) used by the antiaircraft artillery see the 
May 1955 issue of this magazine). With a wing span of only 
twelve feet, the drone can fly 228 miles an hour and climb 
The take-off is jet-assisted. After 


4.060 feet per minute 
a gasoline motor drives a propeller. On signal by 


launc hing 
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the ground operator a parachute lowers the drone 

In tactical situations the drone can make either stil! ph 
tographs or motion pictures from a low altituck range ol 
several hundred feet up to heights of more than four miles 
Vactical commanders can be furnished with prints in less than 
an hour's time. [he photograph at the bottom of this page wa 
only one of forty-two exposures made during a single flight 
by the drone 

\n obvious advantage of the ROCCD is that it doesn’t 


quire an air strip and can be launched from any area 


At altitude of 800 feet, drone mounted with 
Bulova 70mm camera photograph 
movements of tanks on floor of desert 





Joshua started it before the walls of Gibeon 


They Made the 
Sun Stand 


LYNN MONTROSS 


< < ( * il I \ ( 4? ‘. 
hrom J shua al eon to Morgan RMS and munitions changed between Joshua's vic 


tory at Jericho and the operations of Lieutenant 
General Matthew B. Ridgway in Korea. But without 
any noteworthy alterations in human nature. Man him 
t has been leade ship that self remains the basic unit of war, and Joshua’s tactic 
of making the sun stand still has been successfully 
adapted by American generals all the way from Dan 
Morgan in 1781 to Matt Ridgway in 1951. 


it Cowpens and Ridgway in Korea 


K1IC\W“ how lo vel thie ay Stout 


fthe men tit lh) ic th) il made thie Sun stand still 
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A good deal depends, of course, on one’s interpreta 
tion of the poetic language of the Bible. The fall of 
Jericho brings to mind the familiar miracle of Joshua 
and his trumpet. Yet the Old Testament explains that 
the city was betrayed by a subversive who hid Joshua's 
spies within the walls. Before taking the trumpet ver 
sion too literally, therefore, we might remember that 
we sometimes speak in symbols, too. When referring 
to an army's “collapse,” we do not mean that whole 
ranks of soldiers fell flat on their faces like dominoes 

Che capture of Jeric ho was followed by the destruc 
tion of Ai after Joshua lured the defenders outside the 
walls and into an ambush. These victories alarmed the 
five kings of the Amorites, who led their mighty host 
against the city of Gibeon, recently allied with Joshua 
He came to the rescue in an all-night forced march 
from Gilgal, and the Old Testament records that he 
uttered this command: Sun, stand thow still upon 
Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 


The meaning of these words may very well have 


been pondered in 1781 by Dan Morgan. That Con 


tinental brigadier was in a worse pickle, if anything, 


than Joshua's strategic situation at Gibeon. The cam 


paign had begun when General Nathanael Greene 
divided his little American force, sending Morgan into 
northwest South Carolina while he maneuvered in 
the north central area with the remainder ot his torce 
His British opponent, Lord Cornwallis, reacted prompt 
ly by detaching Colonel Banastre Tarleton to pursue 


Morgan while he himself moved against Greene 


Morgan had never been up against a harder choice 
If he fought Tarleton, now breathing hotly down the 
back of his neck, his scared militia recruits would 
And if he con 
tinued to retreat, they would desert until his fore 
melted away. Morgan decided to fight. 

There is no record that he consulted the Book ol 
Joshua for a solution, but we do know that the 45-year 
old frontiersman read his Bible diligently after repent 
ing the sins of a brawling youth. And if he did refer 
to the Old Testament, he might have found this cryptic 


throw away their muskets and run 


account of the victory won by Joshua after leading hi: 
people against the Amorite host: 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until 
the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies 
hat is as near as the Bible comes to revealing the 


AND THESE AMERICAN BATTLE LEADERS CONTINUED IT 


MORGAN at Cowpens 


GREENE at Guilford Court House 
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JACKSON at New Orleans 


RIDGWAY in Korea 





tactics at (jibeon Yet it i possible that this symbolic 


description may have given Dan Morgan an idea 
ulting in the tactical masterpiece ol the Revolution 
ind the most imitated battle of American history. 


\s a starting premise, Morgan may have reasoned 
that Joshua, 100 probably 


not poltroon 


led green militia recruits 
Such men are they are undepe ndable 
imply because the y la k the training to prepare them 
for unknown perils 
Braddock’s veteran redcoats flee 


forest, just as he had 


In the last war Morgan had seen 
from Indians in the 
een hard bitte n American fron 
from French regulars in formal combat 
And here 
occurred to Morgan that the sun sym 
holized time; that if 


hicrsmen flee 
lt took time to fit men to meet new dangers 
t may have 
you could reduce the time of 
to minutes, in effect 
stand still! 


Cc had only minutes in whic h to prepare 


raining from month: you were 
making the sun 

\t any rate hy 
In round 


the minds of his recruits for their ordeal 


number he commanded about nine hundred men, a 


third of whom were battlewise Continentals. The re 
mainder, comprising Georgia and South Carolina mili 
tia, had received little or no military instruction 
larleton did not hold a yreat advantage in number: 
vith 1,000 troops, but all were British regulars or 
| ovalist veterans. Ili: establishment In luded two small 
cannon and = some 290) dragoons A 
lrightlulne: 


isscls, for the 


reputation for 
might also hy ive bee n counted amony hi: 
Briton had made his 


terror through thre South 


M IRGAN had no artillery, and half of his 
were foot soldier: 


rece ntly 


stocky little nan 


1 le eh nad ol 


80 dragoon 
mounted on country 
nays But contemporary ccount tell us that he went 
of battle 


ot whe \ faced border lads 


from. one camphire to another on the eve 
tifening the bac kbone:s 
flattery 

Just think how your girl 


with 
uitrageous 


he iollied 


the mm “whe n you tel] how you whipped the redcoats!’ 


will hug you,’ 


Subtlety would have been wasted, for it was enough 


In the last war 
Vorgan had been given five hundred lashe 


to be noticed by such a fabulous figure 
s on his bare 
and it tickled 


his robust sense of humor to recall that the British count 


back for knocking down a redcoat officer 


fell one lash short. ommanding the Continental rifle 
men at Saratoga in | d he is able to disc ipline those 


turbulent characters with his 


own two ham like fists 
And even now, with his burly SIX foot frame crippled 
by rheumatism, Dan Morgan could put heart into young 


‘Watch me crack the whip 


) hed 
over Ban ‘Tarleton in the morning 


rustics when he bragged 
Morgan at Cowpens 


January 178] 


s feel second-hand cour 


In the cold and misty dawn of 


\lorgan 


ive OOZINg Out ol them a the V broke camp in the woods 


s recruits could doubtle: 


ven his company ofheers were dismayed as he marched 
his force out to a fairly level clearing with the un 
fordable 


Broad River to the rear, cutting off retreat 


42 








Known as the 
cattle, 
British dragoons nor protection to the American flanks 


Cowpens because it had once pastured 


this area offered neither serious obstacles to the 


It was just the sort of ground that Tarleton would 
have chosen. 

recalled that Greene 
had enjoined him to take no unnecessary risks. The 


Morgan’s officers must have 


rebel cause was too shaky to bear up under m: iny more 
reverses. What with Arnold's treason, Gates’s defeat at 
( amden, and Washington's terrible winter at Morris 


town, this last yeal had indeed been a time to try 
men’s souls 

Caution should have been the wi atch word, yet Dan 
Morgan's tactical plan violated every canon of an 
Where 


had been thought best to pli ice American eros n 
in the rear, in anticipation of their panic, he 


orthodox eighteenth century battle piece. 


» stationed 
And where it had been 
forbid such novices to run, he gave 
them permission to withdraw after firing three shots 

About 150 yards behind the front line, the second 
line consisted of the dependable third of the army 
These veterans were ordered to stand firm at all costs 
and to bear the brunt of British attack after the militia’s 
flight. Morgan insisted, however, that the militiamen 
American left flank 
and behind a low ridge, where the 80 rebel dragoons 
were posted to cover the hurried withdrawal. 

[his ridge, 


his recruits in the front line 


the custom 


retreat In some order around the 


to use a modern military term, Was the 


“key terrain feature” of the field. Barely high enough 
to give protection from bullets, it extended across the 
about 150 vards behind the se« 


entire Amet ican rear, 


ond line 


A do 


when the redcoats ¢ xploded out of the woods, some 


watery sun was just groping out of the mis 
four hundred yards away, and into the clearing. ‘Tarle 


ton formed a single line of advance, with his infantry 


in the cente! and his dragoons divided between the 


wings. Ihe two British cannon were dragged out in 
front to open the action. But to the astonishment of 
everyone, including themselves, Morgan’s militiamen 
stood firm as the round shot ricocheted through their 
ranks, leaving behind them a few shrieking men with 
mangled limbs 

so sure of victory that he did not wait 
artillery “preparation.” The 


as the 


Larleton was 
for further militiamen 
scarlet line Came on at a 
slow and stately parade step. No doubt the British 
yre nadiers looked grotesquely tall in their brass plated 
Then the 
militia officers yelled commands, and the ragged volley 


nerved themselves 


caps, and the bayonets had a wicked gleam 


blotted the enemy from sight with low hanging clouds 
of dingy powder smoke 

This was usually the moment ol panic for green 
troops. It took grit to go through the complex motions 
ot reloading a Hintlock tamping down powder, ball 
and wad with an iron ramrod—when an unseen enemy 


might burst through the smoke at any instant. But the 
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worst ordeal can be borne if it has a limit, and most 
of the men fired three times before the line crumpled. 

heir officers managed to keep some semblance of 
formation, moreover, as the column pounded rearward 
Lhe American dragoons rode out on the left to Oppose 
any threat ol enemy pursuit while Morgan and several 
sergeants waited to halt the militiamen behind the 
ridge From the crest the recruits could glance back 
sheepishly through the clearing powder smoke and see 
that their three shots had stopped the redcoats. Lhe 
British ofhcers were dressing the thinned ranks for a 
resumption ol the advance 


S the militiamen huddled together, panting, Morgan 
doubtless made a few appropriate remarks; and it 
may be sately assumed that old sergeants had blistering 
1781, even 


short probably had their ears scorched as they were 


tongues in as today. The militiamen, in 
into ranks while 


pent balls droned harmlessly overhead 


ordered to reload and torm again 


The battle now entered Its critical phase, with Mor 
gan’s second line—only 277 infantry supported by th 
SO dragoons standing off ‘Tarleton’s whole force in 
a backwoods | hermopyla It was fortunate for them 
that the redcoats did not employ their strength eltec 
tively, not to mention the usual shortcomings ol British 
musketry. But on the whole the Continentals of the 
second line owed their survival to sheer, hard fighting 
Once they to form 


again and beat off attacks from both front and flank 


wavered and almost broke, only 


Meanwhile the American dragoons were tangling on 
the left with British horsemen 

During this struggle Dan Morgan was busily en 
gaged behind the ridge at making the sun stand still 
over Cowpens. Riding up and down the militia col 
umn, he scolded, praised and cajoled—anything to 
prepare the minds of his homespun clad rustics to vive 
another effort. Above all, as the roar of musketry con 
tinued, he strove to convince them that the battle was 
already won 

‘Follow me!” he shouted, and the 553 militiamen 
moved out around the ridge ata quick step 

The revolving door had not yet been invented, but 
no better simile could be found to describe the swing 
of the column all the way around the British left flank 
thus comple ting nearly a full circuit of the field Vor 
gans timing was perfect [he militiamen emerged just 
it the instant when the mere sight ol reinforcement: 
Was ¢ nough to dec ide the issue 


\ wholesale 


atter the 


surre nder ot sritish regulars ensued 
American dragoons routed their mounted 
opponents and closed in on the enemy’s other flank 
Fewer than a hundred fugitives, including Tarleton 


himself They left behind 


some 300 killed and wounded, 600 prisoners, and all 


ever rejoined Cornwallis 


arms and baggage 


oe ie! 


In fifty minutes the small British 


army had been de stroved tor military 


purposes by 
were |2 killed and 60 wounded 


last fight Overburdened as his 


\me ricans whose los c 


It was Dan Morgan’ 
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army was with prisoners and spoils, he barely man 
aged to rejoin Greene just ahead of Cornwallis’s hor 
pursult. I he n, too crippled by rheumatism to sit his 
horse, he retired to his home in Virginia 


Next 


through the North Carolina woods as Cornwallis tried 


came a Campaign ot marches and retreats 


to bring Greene to bay. The American general, a Quak 
er in his youth, clung to a cautious strategy ol keep 
while 
guerrilla bands preyed upon British outposts and cde 


ing intact the one rebel army in the South 
tachments But he was much impressed by Morgan 
demonstration of using undependable elements as 
mobile reserve, and in March he made a stand in 


| arle tons disaste ! 


Greene At Guiltord Court | louse 


Recent reinforcements gave Greene an advantage 1) 


bulk over a British army of 2,400 men 


clearing resembling the scene ol 


but two third: 
militia. Tle 
posted the greenest units in the front line with ordes 


of his strength consisted of unreliable 


to fire three shots before withdrawing around a secon 
line of more dependable recruits and a third line of 
Continentals , 

\s a departure from the original plan however 
hundred yard 
between his lines, or double the distance of ¢ owpen 
I his proved to be the fatal flaw 


of the first line felt such a terrifying sense of isolation 


Greene left an interval of about three 
Lhe military amateur 
upon sighting the enemy that they threw away the 


Viost ol the deserter 


nevel stopped running until they reached their ow: 


arms and sprinted to the real 


dooryards 

lt speaks well for Greene's ce yn ndable troops that 
they slugged it out to a finish. Cornwallis won the 
few trampled acres of the field, but Tarleton called the 
battle ol Guilford Court House 


the pledge ol ulti 
mate deteat 


The British left their wounded behind 
and abandoned North Carolina to Greene 


H' used the Cowpens blueprint for victory again at 
Eutaw Springs, the last battle of the war. The action 
was fought in eastern South Carolina by the usual 
small armies the first 
line gave Greene not three, but eight or ten, shot 
without flinching. It was the British regulars wh 


[his time the militiamen of 


folded, and the militiamen seemed to have won the 
Then the famished, halt 


naked recruits broke ranks to plunde I the camp vacated 


dec sion almost unaided 
by the enemy, and during the ensuing disorder they 
were driven from the field by a counterattack | vel 
so, the redcoats limped back to Charleston, after losse 
of nearly and never troubled th 


0) per cent more 


interior of South Carolina 


lacob Brown at Sac kets Harbor 


\ yeneration later ce pte painful object le on 
the young nation re lied ivaln upon tine liable militi 
volunteers in the War of 1812. Jacob Brown, the 


militia brigadier commanding the land forces at Sacket 
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Harbor, New York, was another former Quaker with 
a love of war. The absence of the American squadron 
yave the British their opening, and Sir George Prevost 
led an amphibious assault on the important American 
naval base at the eastern end of Lake Ontario 

The British squadron was sighted on an unseason 
ibly hot day late in May 1813. Brown had some 500 
regulars plus an equal number of militiamen to op 


pos the 850 redcoats who landed in longboats on 
yvooded Horse Island, then waded through the shallow: 
oO the mainland 


In this emergency the American general dusted off 
the old Cowpens formula, hidden away in the attic 
of history for three decades. He posted his farmer: 
ind villagers behind a gravel bank on the shore with 
orders to fire a few rounds at the wading redcoats be 
fore withdrawing to the safety of the woods. Then 
the brunt of the cle lense was to he borne by the Ameri 
can regulars, drawn up ina second line on the parade 
yround in front of the warehouses and log barracks 
ol the navy yard 


| hie militiamen Act ording 


Prevost, put up “so 
heavy and galling a fire 


as to rendet it impossible 
halt lor the 


artillery 


o come up.” After routing 
_ the British met an even hotter: reception 
m the parade ground 


the < novices 
American cannon raked the 


is Brown's regulars fired steady 
volleys. The British broke under this 


carlet lines with grape \ 
punishment and 
pull d bing k to reorpanize 

Ie turning to the attack, they marched with a mayjes 
« tread to the music of fife and drum. Both sides 
resumed hiring without viving an inch It was nip and 
tuck when a nervous American naval officer decided 
prematurely to burn the navy yard The result was 
one of the most dramatic 


spectac les of the war: the 
\merican re gulars standing their ground with the Brit 
ish fire in their faces and the flames of the blazing 
warehouses at their bac k 

ROWN knew better than to try to shame the militia 

men taking refuge in the woods. He ordered a few 
dragoons to gallop past them, shouting “Victory! Vic 
tory!” ‘Thus he managed to lure them back into a fight 
they believed to be safely won 

lhe fresh militiamen hit the British flank just as 
the British themselves were attempting a flank attack, 
and the surprise was decisive. Prevost's troops withdrew 
to their longboats on Horse 
Island. No pursuit was attempted by Brown, who did 


in disorder and waded 


not intend to expose the fortitude of his armed rustics 
to further tests 

It remained for another militia leader to see that 
the pattern battle had broader possibilities than those 
shown in the first four demonstrations Andrew Jack 
son's boyhood home had been located within hearing 
of the cannon at Cowpens. His neighbors took part 
with the militia, and a few months later he himself 
was made prisoner by the British as a thirteen-vear old 


mnilitiaman Thus at New Orleans, thirty three years 





a4 





later, no one was better qualified than Jackson to know 
the alarms of untried Americans up against British 
regulars who had beaten Napoleon’s marshals in Spain 


Jackson at New Orleans 


Jackson's army of 5,700 men included 700 regulars 
and marines plus such oddly scrambled elements as 
frontier militia, Gulf pirates, Creole planters, and even 
armed citizens and slaves. A third of this force had 
not arrived when the vanguard of the 14,000 invaders 
took a secret route which brought them within a few 
miles of the city. 

he date of the battle of New Orleans, as any ref 

erence work will attest, was 8 January 1815. But this 
was merely the dimen of a two-week series of fights 
is Old Hickory made the sun stand still. Instead of 
adopting the tactics of Cowpens, he raised the basic 
idea to the level of planning and strategy. And just 
is Morgan put a safe limit on the effort expected of 
yreen recruits, Jackson gradually instilled confidence 
Into his men without exposing them beyond their 
tactical depth. 

On the theory that all cats are gray in the dark, he 
surprised the redcoats with a night attack on 23 De 
cember 1814, before the vanguard had time to rest 
and consolidate. As he had anticipated, his Kentucky 
riflemen more than held their own in the darkness with 
confused British regulars 


HIS was but the opening round as Jackson continued 

to build up a winning morale while avoiding serious 
risks. His frontiersmen raided British outposts by 
— and harassed the enemy with long-range rifle fire 
by day. When the redcoats attempted a reconnaissance 
in force, they were repulsed. And in an artillery duel 
on the first day of the new year, the Americans got the 
better of the exchange. 

During these preliminaries Jackson threw up earth 
works on both sides of the Mississippi south of the city 
He planned to fall back from one prepared position to 
another if necessary, but in twenty minutes on 8 Janu 
ary his entrenched riflemen won a great victory by 
killing or wounding more than 2,000 of the invaders 
as they advanced in close order. At a cost of 13 Ameri 
can casualties, it remains to this day probably the most 
one-sided defeat ever inflicted on British arms in fair 
fight. It was once that Britannia did not win the last one 

A grateful nation rewarded Jackson with its highest 
office for demonstrating that the Cowpens formula 
could be enlarged. Nor was its usefulness confined to 
the age of flintlocks, since human nature does not 
change along with weapons. Later instances might 
perhaps be found in the Civil War or the two World 
Wars, but it would be hard to beat a still more modern 
example; General Ridgway’'s operations in Korea dur 
ing the first half of 1951. 

Here we leap from history to battles fresh in the 
memory of thousands of American participants. These 
Americans, incredible as it still seems, were the military 
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underdogs fight with a fanatical peasant army 

In 1945, at the peak of our armed might, such a 
strategic nightmare could not have been imagined 
But our return to a peace footing was so complete that 
six years later we were being pushed around by the 
torces of Red China 

his was the situation during the last days of 1950 
when General Ridgway reached Korea to command 
Eighth Army after the death of Lieutenant General 
Walton H. Walker i 
had recently been pushed all the way back from the 
Yalu to the Imjin when its 
collided late in November with the first Chinese coun 
terstroke 

When Ridgway 


n a jeep accident. Eighth Army 


“end the war” offensive 


arrived, the enemy Was massing 
150,000 troops for a new all-out effort. The blow fell 
bitter cold of New Year's Eve. Again Eighth 


\rmy went into reverse, selling Korean real estate dearly 


in the 


to some of the toughest opponents Americans ever have 
faced. Possessing but a fraction of our fire power, the 
Chinese made up for the lack with tactics of infiltra 
tion and night fighting learned in long years of guer 
rilla warfare against the Japanese and the Chinese Na 
tionalists 
Matt Ridgway in Korea 

Seoul and Inchon were evacuated as the UN forces 
continued to fall back during the first week of January 
[hese new losses of ground meant that the front had 
receded about two hundred miles since Thanksgiving 
Never before in history had a U.S. 


far in so short a time 


army retreated SO 


And though morale held up 


surprisingly well on the whole, some outfits showed 
symptoms of a psychological ailment which the soldiers 
themselves diagnosed as “bugout fever.” 


Eighth 


\rmy was made up originally of occupation troops 


In extenuation, it must be remembered that 


hastily 
There 
had been precious little band music or flag-waving as 
hustled off to an alien land of 
sullen mountains and stinking rice paddies. And soon 


Under stre ngth units were pieced out with 
trained South Koreans spe aking no English 
these divisions were 
the supposed “police action” turned out to be the fourth 


largest military effort of our history, though never of 
ficially dignified with the name of a war 


E'W American generals have ever had as tough a com 

mand problem as the one inherited by Ridgway. There 
is no evidence that he sought a precept in the battles 
of Cowpens or New Orleans, but his solution would 
doubtless have been approved by Dan Morgan and Old 
Hickory. Just as they hardened their men by e xposing 
them at first only to limited risks, so Ridgwz iy ordered 
a reconnaissance in force as soon as the Chinese attacks 
ended. It merely confirmed the tact, already pretty well 
established by ait observation, that the enemy had evac 
uated Osan. More to the point, it meant that Americans 
were advancing again for the first time in two months 

Only an RCT was 22 


Five days later, on 22 
DECEMBER 1955 


involved 


January 1951, a two-regiment task force pushed tar 
enough ahead to have a few little fire fights. On the 
25th Ridgway launched an advance by two divisions 
And by 5 February he was carrying out an offensive by 
two Corps on a seventy mile front 

Matt Ridgway’s strategy in Korea was strong and 
he told his division 


Inflict 


a minimum of your 


simple: “Use every daylight hour,” 


commande ‘rs, tosee k out and destroy the enemy 
maximum casualties and sustain 
own.” 

If this seems a cold-blooded tenet of a professional 
it may be recalled that Abraham Lincoln held 


the same view in 1862 


Warrior, 
He foresaw that the Union 
could be preserved only by destroy Ing the armies ot the 


And the 


rant a general who 


Contederacy, not by occupying Its territory 
war dragged on until he found in ¢ 
understood 


Nor Was 


ot soil be defended to the death lle put it succinctly 


Ridgway the one to insist that every inch 
“Real estate is, here, incidental 

[he time was coming when Eighth Army soldier: 
could utter such frayed phrases as Strategic withdraw 


When the ene 


Ridgway’'s “elastic de 


al” without the usual sardonic yrimace 
my counterattacked in February 
fense” was not merely a ¢ uphemism for taking a lic king 
He rolled with the pun hes and gave more punishment 
than he received 

This strategy made sense to the men on the firing 
line. It is 


he must have the confidence of the rank and file. And 


not necessary that a general be popular, but 


while Ridgway was never dubbed “the GI's general 
by reporters, he won trust and respect as a professional 


who knew his business 


Operation Killer 
His task of welding the polyglot Eighth Army into a 
coherent whole was complicated by the fact that it in 
( luded troops of fourteen nationalities. Allowances had 
to be made for the traditions and prejudices of Britons 
nd other UN con 


tingents. Yet it Was an integrated striking force ol 250, 


Frenchmen, Turks, Thai, t ilipinos, a 


000 troops which jumped off all along the front on 2] 
February in Operation Kiner 

(0.000 
Chinese were preparing for a third great offensive. Ridg 


G2 reports had warned that an estimated 


ways aim was to keep the enemy off balance while in 
After Operation Kinver ace omplished 
Mar h without 
And though gaining ground wa: 


Hicting casualties. 
Its purposes, he began a new drive in 
losing momentum 
secondary, Operation Ripper took the advancing Eighth 
Army past Seoul and the 38th parallel 


HEN 

struck on 22 \idgway did not demand last 
ditch stands. He shock by 
pulling back to eeeumend positions where the ut 
to attackers. The Chinese of 
fensive ground to a halt in a week after losses conserva 
70,000 killed and 


at last the long expected enemy offensive 
April, 


pre fe rred to cushion the 
most hurt could be done 


tively estimated at wounded 
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Ridgway had just relieved General MacArthur as 
Supreme Commander, and Lieutenant General James 
A. Van Fleet succeeded to the command of Eighth 
Army. On 16 May the enemy tried again, only to be 
caught off balance in dangerously overextended posi 


count rstroke 


tions by | ighth Army’: 


Mi‘ IRE Chinese prisoners were taken in ten days than 
during the entire war so far. Where the enemy had 
once boasted of his fanaticism, remnants ol whole units 
urrendered to swell a bag of 10,000 captives Mean 
“ hile the numbe rs of enemy killed would have been 
ippalling to a free nation re pecting the lives and lib 
erties of its citizen 

No on from Matt Ridgway down to the newest 
PFC, believed that the 


yet. But they were 


Communists were beaten as 


| ighth 


blows while slugging its way forward again | 1 des wrate 
Sd os | 


Slayye riny as \rmy rained 


then that the enemy resorted to an 
\ hie nin distress 


tary writings couns Ie d a mue I neede d bre athing spe I] 


defensive. It was 


old Communist dodge Chinese mili 
could sometimes be gained at the « xpense of an unwary 
foe by calling a pret nded peace conference 

This is the significance of the ple a tor peace talks 
made by Jacob \ Malik, the n fore vn minister ol the 
4 June 195] 
proposal Was unofficially endorsed Ina radio broadeast 


by the Chinese Communist government, and UN ofh 


Soviet Union on Iwo days later the 


to discuss terms. Finally 
ol both sic s 


‘ ials indi¢ ite d their M linge ss 
it Was agreed that represe ntatives would 
meet at Kae sony early mn July 

I he Communist purpose in insisting that the talks 


be held behind their own lines was soon revealed. Unit 


ed Nations cle le yal 


and humiliation: to make them appeal losers hegging 


were subjected lO petty insults 


for terms. Peace was tar from the thoughts of Chinese 
reds who contrived ce lays and evasions to gain. time 
for reorganizing their battered army 

HIE. victory of trickery at Kaesong won the enemy 
a comparative lull in the fighting until the end of 
August During this respite he brought up artillery 
while constructing a vast system of defenses in depth 
There were no flanks to be turned in a mountainous 
peninsula, leaving | ighth Army only the dubious pros 
pect of frontal attac ks against an entrenched foe with a 
new equality in artillery. A breakthrough or an am 
phibious landing could have been mounted only at a 
prohibitive cost in casualties 

Kaesong thus became the turning point ot a conflict 
which settled into a stalemate reminiscent of the West 
ern Front during the remaining twenty three months 
down to the cease hre of 2 July 1953. But this outcome 
cannot dim the achievement ol the man who redeemed 
the pric ol Fighth \rmy and transformed it into one 
of the great military instruments of American history 
Never. in fact, since the time of Joshua has there been 
a better job of making the sun stand still than Matt 


Ridgway accomplished in Korea 
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THE NATURE OF COMMAND 


(Continued from page 21) 


which raises the question of whether we can afford it 


Which way we will go is not certain. Public opinion 
will decide. The view may be growing that we need 
to develop a new class of commanding officers and those 
who share their duties of command—that is to say 
staffs. Their duty would be the direction of military en 
deavor ads a single effort They would owe allegiance 
only to the President and his delegate, the Secretary 


of Defense, and not to any component service 


Hk: services’ principal objection to this—all three prob 
ably would raise it—is that only a lifelong airman is 
qualified to direct air operations, substitute sea and 
Hickam 


deemed this fallacious in the 1925 state of American 


yround references to suit the source. But 


enterprise Our national and military growths mean 


while have multiplied by many times his conception 


of the new type of man, the commander of general 
ability directing technical specialists. Logically, ability 
and training are the only requisites \ll men start as spt 
cialists. By the time they are expertly trained in one 
field (be it infantry, fighter aircraft or submarines), if 
they also have substantial ability they are capable ol 
learning much of other specialties, and of judging a 
curately how much responsibility to delegate to sub 
ordinate specialists. It is certainly possible, and pos 
sibly vital, that we use such ability to its fullest scope 


INCE the armed forces cannot agree on a single-com 

mand philosophy for joint operations, the public 
concerned over perpetual disunity in top command 
has undertaken to remedy the deficienc y by clarifying 
the exclusive command power of the Secretary of De 
fense and service secretaries | hought 1S being given 
tO a single command staff system at many or all level: 
whose members would have no ties with any componen! 
service. The logic of this, and the strategic economy 
It envisages, are sufhiciently Impressive tO Warrant pre 


paratory measures by the services 


Since the preceding paragraph discusses a trend 
not a certainty, it would be well that any steps that ma\ 
be taken have secondary objectives of apprec iable valuc 
Such is the recommendation stated below. It would 
foster improved interservice understanding, and ben« 
fit future application of the old principles of mutual 
cooperation or unified command 

[he proposal is that the staffs of all the armed forces 
beginning with the respective departmental headqua: 
ters themselves and extending down through the divi 
sion or comparable level, be made joint staffs. This 
would be true at all times, regardless of the composition 
of the forces commanded. Service representation would 
not need to be equal. It should sufhce that one third 
of the positions be filled from the other two service 
combined 
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Misinterpretation—as Certain 
As Death or Taxes 


R' \MS of paper have 


ind hours of study have been de 


bee n written 


oted to reducing or eliminating red 
tape. But | wonder how much thought 
has been given to the amount of red 
tape which results from poorly written 
ulations ind directives 
Consider this: Current regulations 
tate that military personnel ordered 
verseas areas to which dependents 
ire authorized travel must request co 
wdinated travel for their dependents 
ind may not leave their current stations 
until the request 1s either granted or 
denied by the overseas commander 
Only after an answer is received may 
the dependents be moved, either tO a 
port OF to a home of choice , as the case 
may be. An enlisted man of my unit 
rdered to an oversea ira, did not 
desire to take his dependent with him 
The regulation, while not explicitly 
tating, Was, due at least partially 
to the manner in which it was written 
7) interpreted as to bar this soldie 
from shipping his household effect: 
Why whe r¢ unl »‘ he fi t requested and 
Vas either granted Or denied coordi 
vated travel. The oversea commander 
did not authorize coordinated travel 
but did suthorize the travel of the 
dependent to the area a few days after 
the sponsor \s a result of the delay 
ind particularly since there was stil] 
doubt as to whether, in the circum 


tances household 


he could ship hi: 


effects to a home of choice the oldier 
took his ce pe ndents overseas 
The net result of thi natu, asic 


from the inconvenienc: ind expense 


» the individual, was a considerable 
dditional cost to the Government a 
vell aS unnecessaly correspondence 
exercise Paper Chase) and many 
hours of conferences and deliberation 
I he dependents ind be longings could 
have been shipped to the place where 
they wanted to stay while the soldier 
vas overseas for a few hundred dollar: 
Ihe cost ol the 


oversea Move Wa 


n the thousands binally n the morale 


held, both the soldier and his family 
ie dissatished; one famil will be 
overseas against their d re and some 
DECEMBER 1955 


other family which wants to be over 
seas may be denied the Opportunity 
certain that the 
Department of the Army did not in 


| am_ reasonably 
tend to force depe ndents to go oversea 
against their will by depriving them of 
the right to move elsewhere in the 
States at Government expense. Yet that 
is exactly what happe ned in this case 

Those who write and review regula 
tions should remember that the people 
who are guided by them are neither 
mind readers nor mental geniuses. If 
a directive is at all susceptible of mis 
interpretation, it will be. You can rely 
on that. The only solution is the good 
old rule of military correspondence, un 
fortunately largely forgotten in these 
brevity, coherence \ 


days clarity, 


little more careful 


pr pal ition and 
editing ol regulations and other dire 
tives will SAVE paper, time ind Money 
is well as, IN Many Cases Mmnovanee 
ind unhappiness 


COL. STILSON H. SMITH 


Mobility Is 
Men 


= soldiers speak as if mobility 
were the special property ot ma 


chines and men w ho ope rate and direct 


them 
L his idea hould be laid to rest Vio 
bility, and the mental state that es 


ploits it, is a heritage of all the Army 
It belongs to those who will use it 

Consider these « xponents of mobile 
wartare: Jackson, Sheridan, and Rom 
mel] 

Jackson was an artillerist, professor 
ind infantry brigadier for sixteen year: 
before he took command of the forces 
in the Shenandoah Valley 

Sheridan 


until two months before he 


erved only with infantry 
1 

led a re 
vil ilized Union cavalry to victory over 


Jeb Stuart at Yellow 


\nd Romme}l's bac kground was cn 


| iVvceTh 


tirely infantry until he took command 


of the th Panzer Division, three 
months before he cro: ed the Meuse 
n May 1940 

[he port is clear blexibility dar 
ing, mobility of mind, and speed ol 


deci hon ine ittribute 


chine 


of men, not ma 


MAJOR JOHN H. CUSHMAN 








Bound by Honor, 
or Paper? 


UST we have an ofhcer's signature 

on a certificate before we can a 
cept his veracity or honesty? | ask be 
cause it seems that almost every day 
aspersions are made on an otheer 
honor by the unreasonable number o! 
certihcates required of him in carrying 
out even a routine job. Times were 
when an ofhicer’s word was his bond 
but nowadays ske pti ism and dis 
illusionment result. Let's look at some 


examples 


In Korea, during combat, officers in 
certain units had to certify that thei 
men would not contract trench foot 
in the future! During the spring of 
1954, some units had pic ked up equip 
ment they needed for the men’s com 


tort There Was a shortage ol Wale! 


trailers, generators, hand tools ind 


other items. Certificates were required 
to the effect that 


on h ind 


is of a specifi date 
no unauthorize d prope rity wa 
Yet no one provided the needed item 
Many unit commanders refused to sign 
such certificate 


or il they did modi 


hed them lo read ( xcept for that 
welfare ol thi unit 


SOP to writ 


ibove items wher 


needed for thre 
In one division it wa 
| certify that the 
drawn plu those on hand will no 
exceed the authorized allowance of thi 
olheer had 
gned the requisition In Korea rie 
certihied tha 


unit even though the 


company commandes 
they had only two dogs, then pr ived 
that no stray indered into the are 
it the wrong time 

Lippi met 


I he VIC Vi tule that to P| 


tatement of expected testi 


lary i 
vhen poss! 
ble Some othees have had to vear t 


mony must he furnished 


the tatement though a rratuyre 
just as binding 

\ staff ofhecer phones tor imborma 
tion. Tle gets it and then say OK 


put that in voting so I'l] have a re 
ud An ofheer cant vet license plate 


by telling the provost mat hal lerk 
ne Carrie Car insurance he must pr 
luce the policy If he wants to buy at 
the comm ify hye must vet a care 
from the AG. He goes to the commis 
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ary, in uniform, but he must sign in 
and have his signature compared with 
that on his card. His statement that 
he is authorized to deal there is not 
enough 

It's a slap in the face to get a mem 
bership card for an otheers mecss that 
reads: “This is to certify that the ofhce: 
whose signature appears on the face 
of this certificate is a member’—only 
to see the secretary-treasurer's name 
afhixed by a rubber stamp 

It is probably in matters connected 
that most ofh 
cers have the feeling they are not 
trusted 


with personal finances 


lo cash a check in an officers 
club, you must be a member Evidently 
the fact that you are an officer is no 
proof of your honesty. Yet an officer's 
checks are accepted in payment for 


bills 

The number of examples is count 
le 

Is the demand for so many certifi 
cates Caused by busy commanders who 
‘inspect” from their offices? Or is it the 
feeling of security such documents 
give? With his junior’s statement on 
hle, he feels covered. If he is « aught in 
error, he can prove his subordinate sub 


mitted a Pressure 


false statement 
tempts some officers into signing hur 
riedly when there should have been a 
closer reading that 


the re are people SO ¢ areles: bre ( ds mis 


The k now ke dye 


trust and the desire for proof on paper 
The built 


round an honor system that he gins in 


Army olhcer’s code 1s 


cadet days It needs to be Lhe system 


is right—only a few in the system are 
wrong. A member of the officer corps 
should be considered an officer and a 
honor hot by 


ye ntleman bound by 


paper Those whose honesty must be 
attested to have no plac e in the system 
LT. FRANK C. BENEDICT 


Need a Lift? 
Salute! 


RAC TICE in saluting does 
pertect 


not make 
The more we soldiers salute 
the less it looks like it’s supposed to 
The ability to perform this military 
yesture markedly deteriorates with 
rank, precision becoming the sole price 
if the 


Saluting sloppiness: is the vogue with 


recrull 


the veteran particularly with the of 


heer 


and more commonly, with the 


senior oflicer 


freak 


PES POT st 


The adoption of some 


ind usually weary vesrure in 


to a recruits precise ac know! 
edgment ol parade ground quality i 


upposedly the mark of the fine old 
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campaigner. It's really a sign of low 
order indifference, high-order snobbery, 
yw an unforgivable perversion of our 
time-honored and tradition+tinted mili 
tary symbol of greeting. 

Not all enlisted men are faultless 
Ihe new crop has a tendency to bring 
its hand up, at right angle to the fore 
head, carefully above the eyebrow, in 
a delicate peekaboo. These men don't 
salute; they satisfy their curiosity. Some 
oldiers, fed up with the regal and 
shoddy saluting of ofhcers, react with 
their own saluting ambiguities. Usual 
ly, though, the soldier, with the ad 
mirable charity of his profession, pa 
tiently indulges the peculiarities of his 
SCTNIOTS 

Perhaps you have heard the story 
of the soldier in Korea who saluted 
with such forcefulness that his index 
finger hit the rounded, dull-knife edge 
of his helmet, and slivered off a piece 
of flesh which flicked into the eye of 
the object of his snappy greeting. The 
report is that the soldier was almost 
atter all, 
it was his trigger finger), and there 


tried for self-inflicted wound 


was a technical question of assault and 
battery. He had laid his hand, or a 
portion of it, on an officer in such a 
lightning manner as to be literally 
blinding in effect. 


investigating and reviewing the inci 


understood that safety ofhcers 


dent suggested that we adopt the salute 
of our British cousins in order to pre 
vent repetition of this affair. Luckily, 
the suy ve stion Was vetoed. ‘| he British 
salute with the palm turned forward, 
the hand never touching the head or 
headgear. It moves up hercely and 
tops with a tuning-fork quiver. The 
entire bended arm takes on the nervous 
shakes. One this fitful 


cannot view 


display without sympathy. It's not a 


yrecting;, Its a calistheni« 

Even an unastute observer has seen 
innumerable instances where the alert 
ind neat salute of the young soldier 
was returned by a weary, wavering 
response of half cupped fist. Or a bon 
voyage bid, a football stifl arm, a re 
version to the Nazi thrust, a Papal 
blessing, a flicking of sweat from the 
brow, a rubbing of sleep from the eye 
every conceivable acrobatic except the 
beautiful simplic ity of the prescribed 
imenity 

Some offending officers deve lop the 
hesitation pitch. They consider it un 


first. With 


furtive look they often mistake a 


seemly to salute a junior 
nat 


arm for a 


THE 


ural, forward swing of an 


deliberate move. Part way up they 
stop, jerk, then make an alternate ego 
redeeming bungle, to tighten belt buck 
le, adjust tie, or relieve an imaginary 
itch. Thus feinted out of position, the 
correct salute is proffered and the gyra 
tion to make a recovery makes them 
react as though a lance had been stuck 
into their pants. 

It's not that most of us don't know 
how to salute. Only rheumatism, am 
putation of the starboard side, or a 
sling-carrying cast-stiffened fracture 
would prevent us from saluting prop 
erly. In most cases it is the saluted 
not the saluter, who makes the hor 
rendous improvisations. 

Many officers have two types of 
salute, as they may have two voices 
one for wife, another for secretary o1 
company clerk. The salute they give 
in response to a subordinate’s is of the 
feeble, perfunctory, wobbly variety. But 
the one they render to the officer who 
rates their efficiency report is a model 
ot pe rfection. 

How can we achieve the pleasant 
universality of greeting which, aside 
from regulation’s directing, sociability 
prese ribes? 

History records that our first com 
mander in chief rose in wrath against 
subalterns who could not master the 
operation of presenting their fusees. 1 lc 
required them to salute at ceremonies 
by lifting their hats. By virtue of thi 
hallowed precedent, we might do th 
same thing. Penalize offenders by de 
priving them of the hand-salute privi 
lege. Allow them only the gesture ol 
lifting their lids But were this dec reed 
we might develop a herd of hat-dofling 
deviationists. 

Ot 
neither you nor | breach the etiquetté 
of the hand salute.) Next time we are 


Here's a suggestion. cours 


confronted by a sharp young soldier 
or noncom, we could beat him to th 
draw. Look him squarely in the eye as 
we whip a salute with the snap and 
zest of a good right cross and the pe 


fection demanded by paragraph 22 of 


FM 22-5. 

Leaping lightning, the sixth sense of 
mutuality, will zip across the gap from 
uniform to uniform. Camaraderie and 
élan are contagious. The salute is the 
medium for pitching them about 
here’s a reason for labeling the salute 
‘a highball.” Put out in the right man 
ner, there is something intoxicating 
ibout it 

Need Salute! 

MAJOR JOHN E. MURRAY 
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Better 
Efficiency Reports 


HE Comments that follow were in 
Do You Get Pro 


in the September issue, an 


pired by Llow 
moted 
irtic le that contained some fairly deh 


nite implic ation concerning certain 


weaknesses of the efhiciency report 
It is my sincere opinion that much 
of the present handling of efhciency 
reports and derivation from them of 
n overall ethciency index for weigh 
ing an individual officer is a doubtful 
use of statistical method. This method 
is reasonably correct when applied to 
a reasonably large number of separate 
SCOTT 


ile validity when applied to a very 


but it is definitely of question 


small number of reports 

Fundamentally, the defect is that, 
for the typical othicer, the frequency of 
efhciency reports is far too low. This 
under conditions ot mo 


mecans th il 


bilization ind sometime it other pen 
find ourselves forced to select 


ofhi ers for 


tion, and 


ods, we 
training promotion, reten 
on, on the basis ot only 
1 very few complete reports. Yet, in 
the determination of an OEI the stat 
istician ipplies the mechanics 
that he does to the 


ot ree ords 


Same 


man with a stack 


Coupled with this fundamental 
flaw, are two characteristics only slight 
ly less important in their bad effects 
First is the complic ition of the present 
report. [he demand the present form 


makes for balanced comment among 


several groups of ratings constitutes 


an excessive requirement on the per 
sonal effort of a rating officer. Second 
is the fre quent delay of several months 
between the date of the 


date a 


report and the 


reat he the career man 


cops 


ayement group conc red There may 


be a lot of decisions made concerning 
yg 


an oflices during a pe riod that long 


Criticism such as this is worthless 


unl it can hy iccompanied by SsuY 


ye ol pl ICLi¢ il use. So he re 
there ire 


sho 
I) 


It secs 


YORS 
four 
in ofhcer that 


that only 


general question ibout 
any commander is intere ted in up to 
the time 


he ch WHC" hetween two in 


dividual pe rsonalities 1) How is he 
as a commander—to st ind on his own 
feet, make and carry out 


2 | low 


How is he as 


decisions 
1 staff officer? (3 


1 tec hnik lan 


1$ he 1 
as an engi 
neer, pier oflicer, motor pool operator 
4 What 


is his availability for promotion ? 


ofhice manager, and so on 


Suppose we make the efhiciency re 


port form a single sheet with all the 
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brief instructions on the back, and on 
the front, following the name, and bas 
ic data of the rated ofheer, the follow 
ing hive sections. 

Section | contains four words, com 
mander, staff officer, tec hnician pro 
motion, each followed by da graphic 
scale. The scale following commander 
contains 40 spaces, the others 20 each 
so that the total possible score is 100 
Each of the first three scales is marked 
by comparing the ofhcer with all re 
cently observed ofhicers of like exper! 
ence. [The midpoint on each seal 
the man whom you would make no 


get if you did not 


strenuous efforts to 
have him, or get rid of if you had him 
Che midpoint on the fourth scale 
promotion—is the man who is just qual 
ihed for his present grade; above that 
measures relative desirability for pro 
motion; below that measures possibility 
of reclassihcation 

Section II contains the word des« rip 
tion of the rated officer by the rater 
and the latter's signature and identi 
fication. 

Section Ill 


but is for completion by the indorsing 


is similar to Section | 


ofhcer, and contains two additional al 
No entry because | 
have observed the rated off er less than 


ternate answers 


30 days, and I have submitted a se} 
arate letter explaining why I am unabli 
to rate this offer. The indorsing ofh 
cer completes the scales or selects one 
of the two remarks and crosses out the 
alternate not used 

Section I\ 
rated officer and his 


is a description of the 
performance by 
the indorser with his signature and 
identification. 

Section V 


have read this efficiency report, fol 


contains the statement | 


lowed by space for date and signature 
of the rated ofhicer 

The back of the form contains all 
the instructions for completing and 
forwarding th report 


The 


pr fe rably three colors, manifold d for 


form would be in triplicate 


carbons. After chec king tor compl tion 


of entries at local headquarter: of ree 
ord, the original would be sent direct], 
to TAG, the first carbon to major com 
mand, and the second carbon to Caree: 
Corrected 


ne eded would be similarly distribute d 


Man igement copies if 
The form would be complet d quarter 
\pril July 
and October, on all officers present for 
duty at least thirty days. This has thes 


ly as of the first of January 


advantages 


It prov ides a reasonably large num 


ber of comments on each othcer—a 
number large enough to be a legitimate 
basis for statistical analysis of the in 
dividual Lhe present system } rmits 


\rmy\ 


otheers as a group, but provide s only a 


statistically correct analysis of 


presumptive basis for any analysis ol 


the ofhcer as an individual It also 


averages out the scores ind comment 


made In conseculive re ports by i single 
rater or indorset thereby reducing the 


effect of 


m ick 


isolated incidents on rep rt 


while the incidents are tresh in 
the memory 

It is simple and easily understood 
consult 


with no need to i sepal ite in 


truction pamphlet which may or ma 
not be il hand whe n needed 
Everyone concerned know what 


core is being awarded. (Incidentally 


efhciency 


only CAM where | have 


make the ! 


i hn tte 1b it 


thi ecrecy in scormey 
ports is the 
heard anyone sCTtION « 


riously that 1man clo 


he does not know what he is doing 


that is, that the rater make 1 trues 


rating if he does not know how iti 
cored 

It tends to prevent indorser ivoid 
ing the task ol making a balanced rat 
ing by claiming not to know the man 

lt vives the rated ofheer information 
about his rating while he can do Ame 
thing about it 

Against these ady intage there ar 
certain di advantages birst thi i 
ind lots of peo le 
report doe 


substantial change 
do not like change Thi 
that 


not answer tion 


like 


balance lies between h ivinyg 


Mmahhy 


here th 


some qu 
would answered but 
a current 
answer to a few fundamental question 
rather than partial and delayed an 
swers to a great number ol question 


May be 


Lhe frequency ot the report 
questioned but here I believe the crit 
will be confu ing volume of paper v tl 


form 


mount of work 


volume ot paperwork Phi 
ly decreases the 
involved 

Finally there is the matter 
rated officer knowing h ratin 
PAG \t present 


officer or his represent 


VU ish nytot 


| | 
report on which 


blocked 


ugy st a system pro 


simple but ire 


report ind 


it vores to 
time 
hi record if} 

} 


chanye in the 


based are definitely 

In summary | 
ducing i much mor 
quent efficiency i method 
that is more equitable to the rated ofh 
cer and more useful and convenient to 
his superior 


BRIG. GEN. H. T. MILLER 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Needed: a Two-Eyed Look at Western Defense 


THE LONDON OBSERVER 
Deterrence” 


Sunday, 16 October 1955 


HL the 


relaxing climate of the international détente 


people of the West are basking in the 
the men 
responsible for their detence how a growing anxiety 
Within the last weel we have been told by General 
(sruenther that NATO is bein 
by General Twining that Soviet air power is out 


and by | i¢ ld Marshal 


Montgomery that most of Western defence planning 1S 


too drastic ally de nuded ot 
troop 


pacing that of the United Stat 


“ riously out ot date 
Some. ol these 


brance 


anxietic 
North 


popular pre ure in all Wi tern Countries 


plainly have political causes, 
such a \frican troubles or the growing 
to reduce the 
burden of defence in the belief that all danger of war i 
past. But one source of contusion may be found in the 


one-eyed doctrine of defence that has become widely 


fashionable—the reliance on deterrence by the threat of 
massive retaliation is the universal answer to all forms 


of ageyression in the future 


lew would deny that the West's possession of the hydro 
ven bomb, and of the means for delivering it with dev 
a tating effect has been ind remains the ultimate guaran 
tee against any Russian attack on decisive strategic areas 
Western Powers would 


those areas that Is which the 


ln bound to con idet sulhicn ntly vil i to bx worth the risk 
of total war. But many doubt whe ther this ultimate deter 


rent is. the ippropriate answer to any and every local 


threat on the periphery of the Western position 


L. know, after all, that Russia POSSESSES the same nuclear 


weapons to-day she is in a position to deliver them on 
London or Paris, and in a few years’ time she will be 
ible to drop them on New York or Chicago. Some Amer 
an experts believe that her progr in de veloping inter 
continental guided missiles i it least as that ot 
the United States 


fully mutual, how can it be 


rapid as 
Once e strategic deterrent has become 
in effective safeguard against 
relatively minor local aggression? Could a British or Amer 
ican statesman order the dropping ot hydrogen bombs on 
Moscow or Peking because 1\ 


aggressed if he kine Ww that by his 


Persia or Burma were 
ction he would invite 
the destruction of London or Washington 


Already talk of “massive retaliation” is leading some of 
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our smaller allies to question the value of building strong 
local defences, or may be pressing them into neutrality. 
Tomorrow, mutual deterrence by nuclear threat may 
present Russia with a new opportunity to nibble at the 


periphery of the West with impunity. 


appropriate loca] defences in free Europe, the Middle 


- I} urgent need, the n, 1s to encourage the building up 
ot 
I 


ast, the Indian subcontinent and in South-East Asia 
and the countries of the Pacific Ocean, so that Russia 
and China will not be tempted by a combination of 
nuclear stalemate and a local power vacuum to renew 
their pressure on weaker neighbours. Now, with the limits 
imposed on the defence effort of free countries by rising 
costs and manpower problems, adequate defence of these 
wide areas Can be achieved only if we are prepared to 
sanction a wider use of atomic weapons In a tactic al, de 
fensive role. 

For these reasons, and from strong moral considerations 
as well, an influential body of opinion on both sides of 
the Atlantic has lately come to favour the concept of 
“graduated deterrence.” There are variations of the idea, 
but the essential common principle is that a severe dis 
tinction should be established between the tactical and 
strategic use of nuclear weapons; that is, between using 
them to kill attacking soldiers and using them to cripple 
generations of civilians. In a given situation the West 
should have the possibility to declare that it would use 
atomic weapons only against enemy forces and their supply 
lines within the battle zone, and would use them for that 
purpose ruthlessly and immediately but would not be the 


first to use them against cities and non-military targets. 


I’ present, there is a taboo in the West on the use of 

any weapon that relies on nuclear reaction, so that few 
people appreciate the difference between a tactical atom 
is small as the equivalent of 3,000 tons of T.N.T. 
which can hit a precise target, and a hydrogen bomb 
equivalent to 15 million tons of T.N.T. 


bomb 


with a fall-out 
irea of 200 square miles. The horror of the latter tends 
to frighten Governments from authorising the necessary 
use of the former, because of the popular fear that the 
first atom bomb dropped on a strategic bridge would lead 
inevitably to the end of civilisation. A strict separation 
of the conditions for the use of the two types of weapons, 
publicly announced, would greatly increase the flexibility 
of Western defence planning. 
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Dhere 


line should be drawn 


remains the decisive question of just where the 
The boldest advocates of “graduated 
deterrence” would renounce the initiative in the “strategic’ 
use of nuclear bombs altogether, calling for a solemn 
declaration that in no case will the West drop }H-bombs 
on cities unless the enemy does so first. Against the great 
moral attraction of this view, it has been objected that the 
major deterrent may remain indispensable to prevent sul 
prise occupation of really vital strategic areas, such as, 
for instance, the Ruhr: the line, it is argued, should be 
drawn between a local war, whic h could be fought with 
tactical” deterrents, and an all-out war for world suprem 
acy, which would at once invite the ultimate horror. The 
discussion needs pursuing. What is important is that a 
clear decision should be reached if the concept of Western 
defence is to be adapted to the realities of the coming age 


of nuclear stalemate 


Biography Doesn't Tell the Whole Story 


ALLAN NEVINS 
“Is History Made by Heroes?'’ 
The Saturday Review 
5 November 1955 


LOGRAPHY i 


and excessive depe ndence on it easily distorts history 


one of the keys of history but only one, 


Social and economic forces are similarly a key, but only 
one; excessive dependence on them leads down the road 
of historical determinism, and would make man a mere 
automaton. The molding elements of history include ideas, 
forces, great men and chance. A monistic picture of the 
past which exaggerates the role of any of these four is as 
unsatisfactory as an I gypuian painting without perspective 
We have many reasons for reading good biography; but 
let us never forget that 200 black cats do not make one 


black horse 


elements of the past cannot be gained from single lives 


that a complete understanding of the multipl 
When Douglas Freeman had finished his “Lee” he was 
sO impres ed by the injustice his story had done the great 
array of subordinate officers that his conscience gave him 
no rest till he had published “Lee’s Lieutenants’; and 
even that fell short of presenting the whole picture. A 
well-written biography is like a sonata finely played; but 
a well-planned history is like a great symphony, blending 


many theme ideas and in ight into one tre mendous whole 


More Air for the Army 
JOHN G. NORRIS 


The Washington Post & Times Herald 
7 November 1955 


— under an agreement made 
may operate only helicopter 


and fixed wing airplane 


1952, the Army 


weighing under 5000 pounds. They may be used only for 


uch missions as artillery spotting, wire laying, courier 


duty, evacuation of wounded, and transport within the 
immediate combat zone. 
: 5 y 


lhe Army believes its future ability to ight on an atomic 
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battlefield literally lies in the development ot li rhter and 
| M4 


They 


want helicopters, fixed wing aircraft like the C-123, and 


more mobile armor, and more and improved airlift 


still experimental vertical rising forward moving con 


vertiplanes.” 
Because of this, these steps are going forward 

@ The Army fixed wing pilot training program is being 
increased from an output of 750 to 1200 pilots annually 
and the present 300-pilot turnout ot copter pilots nearly 
doubled. Army fliers would like their own schools instead 
of relying on the Air Force 

@ A centralized aviation division has been or 
within the Army General Staff, unde: 


Maj. Gen. Hamilton H 


over-all study of Army aviation needs which will map the 


ATLIZE d 
a flying ofheer 


Howze. He has launched an 


future of the fledgling air arm 


bd The study 1S expected to lead to 


more con olidated 


control of Army aviation, the re sponsibility for which now 
IS divided among seven difke rent Army brane he s 
® A four-told expansion in the number of Army larg: 
copter companies 15 planned 
Army leaders view the big troop carrying rotor plane 
as the “cavalry” of the future Today so-called cavalry 
armor ha: become SO heavy and dependent on tuel 
supplies and favorable terrain that it has lost the peed 
and daring of true cavalry 


What may be 


tested in the big Sagebrush maneuvers 


the forerunner of such a force will be 


\n « Xperime ntal 
Army company of “SkyCav” has been organized, consisting 


of helicopters, fixed-wing planes, jeeps and tanks, and 


employing airborne and ground TV, 


radio, radar ind 


photography 


Additionally, to increase both its tactical and trateygu 


mobility, the Army is straining to reduce the weight and 
$i7e of its new weapons and equipn nt so the yY can he 
carried by air. The recently unveiled T-101, 90mm self 


propelled antitank gun on tracks i Mace 


ir lud 


i good cx imple 
partly of aluminum, it weighs only 15,800 pounds 
Ing some ammunition, and can be dropped by pal if lute 

Army ofhcials would like to get more and better and 
bigger transports sooner to carry such equipime nt over both 
long and short distances [he y are convinced that if 
the Army had control of and flew all its own aircraft 
the Navy and Marine Corps they'd get the airlift de 


SOONCT 


Naturally this view meets strong resistance in the 


Force and among many Pentagon civilian officers. For 


thing it would duplicate ove rhe id in operational pi mur 


ment 


training and idmini trative fe ld ind 


money Opponent: say it would make unification 


heation 
lop \rmy ofhcials do not vo ‘long with rhe 
Army 


Ain borce empha l on new 


\rmy 


tisans in bac king what might he a new 
but they do want more 
transports ind more of and yreater 
battlefield aircraft 

“We're not interested in getting 
and higher like the Air Force 


“What we want is something that go« 


contr 


that fly faster 


aid one ranking ofheer 


urplane 


! ! 
sIOWCT ind howe} 
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International Military Survey 


NATO’s Strategy and NATO’s Troubles 


DAVID MANKER 


Lik. emotional binge in which most of the world par 
ti ipated after the Geneva summit meeting was a natural 
When the 


showed that they can be approachable and human when 


reaction to many years of cold wat Aussian: 
they want to be and that the Lron Curtain could be slightly 
parted the world breathed easier. And more certainly the 
Ul. S. cemented old friendship: and made new ones at 
Geneva because President Lisenhower proved again that 
he j 4 Warm, Sincere and ethective spokesman for peace 
Count » formerly leery that the uo could not be fully 
trusted with its “big nuclear tick 
about the Ul. S. alter the 


1 hie emotional bine didnt last long 


became less suspicious 
ummut mectings 

The hard reality 
of the morning after came as facts rubbed ayainst the surye 
ol yood feeling lt then became 
ol the 


men were the first to take 


apparent that the very 
Cseneva pirit begot certain vices Military 
econd looks as N\ VTO powers 


bx yan to reduce their defense budge ts or talk of doing SO. 


Virtue 


ituation Was so grave that 
NATO leaders began to show some alarm 
November 


Conterence be yan in Cseneva 


In fact in October the military 
Things wors 
Ministers 


ind the Soviet’s intransigent 


ened early in whe n the hore vn 
German armament, and Ger 
many s place in NATO became evident 

Defense Ministers Meet. In carly October, a few week 
before the boreign Mini ter Conference at Cseneva, a 
meeting of NATO Defense Ministers in Paris produced a 


Lord Ismay, Secretary 


position on (German unity 


enes of stern and seriou 
General of the North Atlantic 
Sovict diplomacy of smiles 
kill with a huy 


U rrniniy 
I reaty Organization, cau 
tioned apainst the even a 
smiling bear can Nuc lear weapons did 
not lisp ns with the need for yround forces, he said 
General Su John Whiteley, chairman of the Standing 
Group ol the North Atlantic Alliance, cautioned that the 
Soviet military menace wa reater than ever before He 
idded that Russia did not desire war, and that the main 
West was the best 
General |. Lawton Collins and General 
both of the Standing Group, reported the 


tenance of sufficient defenses by the 
way to avoid it 
Jean Valluy 
tremendou progr 


Titi Ie iy We pon . 


that the Soviet has made in producing 
military machinery, and yet planes 


\ particularly disturbing picture of the Soviet sub 
marine menace was pre ented by Admiral Jerauld Wright 
lle headed a panel of ofhicers who ¢ xplained that the Soviet 
was constructing a submarine fleet of such proportions that 


it could split the free world “like 
of hostilities 


in iron wedge” in case 
a Soviet sub 


the yreatest flee t 


he idly for instant cope ration 1s 
marine Heet of over four hundred craft 
known 


of underwater vessels that the world has ever 


Phe USSR is reported to be producing three subs every 
two weeks Admit il W right pointed out that sea transport 
could not hx replaced by air transport in time of war 
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General Gruenther, the supreme commander, dis 
cussed failings in NATO. The treaty nations, he said, had 
not made good their time schedules for developing mini 
mum combat forces in | urope. He stressed that air power 
alone could not insure the Atlantic defenses, that nuclear 
bombs had not replaced the need for manpower, and that 
naval and ground forces must be reinforced. The present 
air command system was “the greatest single weakness’ 
in the European defense set up. He recommended that the 
air forces should be organized into four zones: the North, 
Central, South, and Britain. As to the recent announced 
reduction of Soviet forces by 640,000 and satellite forces 
by 178,000, General Gruenther said that these cuts were 
not in combat forces and would not weaken 
tary potential, 

Other clements of Western weakness include the lack 
of a complete radar screen for detection of enemy aircraft. 
delay in creating the infra-structure program for construct 


\ussia’s mili 


ing installations and communications systems for use of 
NATO, and the problem of maintaining all-weather fighter 
squadrons. ‘This latter has become most serious, because 
of the high cost—$500,000—of each aircraft 

Coincident with the Defense Ministers’ Conference 
was an address in England by Field Marshal Montgomery. 
The Western organization for war was out of date, he 
said He wants alr forces to be organized and controlled 
‘as one single mighty weapon of air power.” A single 
political authority should direct the war effort from North 
\merica. There were no indications, as a result of the 
speech, that Britain would officially consider pooling her 
Royal Air Force’s Fighter Command with the rest of 
NATO's air. Its first role has been to defend Britain in 
time of war, and its aircraft have not been assigned to 
the Atlantic Alliance 
NATO's Strategy. In the closing sessions of the Defense 
conterence, feeling among the Defense Ministers seemed 
to be that there was little chance that NATO's govern 
ments would provide the funds needed to support the 
program outlined to them. In this light, the words of Wes 
Germany $s boreign Minister I leinric h von Bre ntano, spok 
cn on a different Occasion, Wwecre particularly approptiate 
“If the West should be so rash as to neglect its own security 
and treedom by allowing its sole effective guarantees 
namely, its alliance for the maintenance ol peace to be 
weakened, then, | believe, the socalled relaxation of 
tensions would turn into disintegration and finally de 
struction.” 

How had this discouraging situation in NATO de 
veloped, when early last spring there was such a wave of 
optimism? Eight months ago we had such considerable 


strength and such sound strategy that the Communists 
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had changed their approach in dealing with us. We had, 
in the previous five years, deterred the Communists from 
1 major war, had thwarted many of their aims, and had 
the capability of delivering a devastating attack on them 
a conciliatory 


in event of war. It “spirit ot Geneva is 


comprom ing Our bask strategy and altering our position 


either by our design or by subconscious by 


ot tre neth 
products of the “spirit,” the West should caretully evaluate 
what these changes are betore it is too late. 
Absorptive power. | he power of a single mass destruction 
weapon to destroy an entire Army division, an air base 
or a City has led to the development ot a concept called 
tbsorptive powe! This is the margin of strength a na 
tion must have to absorb mass destruction attack and 
till continue to fight. Last spring, so great was our ab 
sorptive power and so effective was the potential ot our 
grand strategy, that Russia, to counter and pervert it, 
developed a new strategy of her own. On the surtace of 
this new strategy was the conciliatory “spirit ot Geneva 
ittitude. Underneath, Russia appeared to have very cleat 


cut aims. First, she correctly evaluated the world-wide 
and the resentment of Western 


Many of these countries contained NATO bases 


revolt of colonial countries 
influence 
s\ fostering and encouraging these movements, Russia 
might see many of these countries ask NATO to leave. In 
event of war, many of the strategic countries might remain 
neutral. This, then, may well be the first element in the 
new Soviet Strateyy the mn utralization of our strategic 
bases 

[he second element of the new Soviet strategy was that 
hes new peace loving ittitude would foster complacency 
, throughout the NATO countries 


Perhaps the Russians even hoped that many of these 


in military prepare dnc 


countries could be pe rsuaded to become neutrals. At least 
they might decide they did not want any atomic stockpiles, 
which would attract retaliation in wartime, located within 
their borders 

The third element ipparently was bo put the squceze 
on W hy itever base S we did keep intact by building a tre 
ubsurface fleet that could interdict the sea lane: 
to those bases 

Fourth, Russia could knock the foundation out of NATO 
by having either a disarmed, united Germany not in 
NATO, or else a complacent West Germany developing 
i friendly attitude toward Russia, and not fulfilling NATO 


commitments 


mnie ndou 


And the fifth element, by talking about restricting the 
use of nuclear weapon 
Wi t ind o1Vve the bi 
idvantage 


Effects of Soviet Strategy. Since the summit meeting, and 


Rus ld could perhaps divide the 


irmies of the USSR 


d dec ided 


in pute on the urtace optumism in some diplom itic Cire les 
NJ VIO by man to fare 
to hy reduced Si 


lo reduce her fy htin 


badly 
Anthony Eden said Britain intended 
100,000 within the next 
That represents one-eighth of her total 


tre neth Ihe 


Troop commitments began 


force by 
thirty months 
ground British informally notified General 
Gruenther that one or two British divisions stationed in 
Germany may be redeployed within eighteen months. Thi 
would mean that only twelve combat divisions would re 
ind the Rhine 


French had withdrawn more than 


main between the Elb 
By mid-October the 
two divisions from the Rhine because of the fighting over 


in North Africa. 
The expected build-up of the West German Army, so 
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( olonial ISSUCS 


important in NATO plans, looks especially gloomy. En 
listments have dropped SU per cent There are three reasons 
for this: Relaxed tensions had resulted in military apathy 
in West Germany just like it had in all other NATO 
countries. Secondly, the parliament had reduced the mili 
And thirdly, Chancellor 
before he made his visit to Moscow 


tary pay scales \denauer, who 
had said he would 
make no agreements with Russia unless she were willing 
to negotiate on German unity, had returned from Moscow 
having agreed to establish full diplomatic relations with 
the USSR. The Soviet, of course 
of returning German prisoners for the agreement Prospects 
for the 500,000 German armed torce for NATO did not 
look good 

The USSR even got her finger in the pot in the Near 


Last by sponsoring rhe Czech I gy pulan arms deal. As the 


had resorted to the bait 


arms began arriving, Israel solemnly warned that she could 
not stand by while Egypt built up military superiority 


Meanwhile, 


from 


> 500 UL S troops were being transterred 
of the Big hour 
treaty signed last spring giving \ustria full independence 
Brigadier General John HH. Michaelis, USA, was appointed 
to head the new Southern Luropean Lask Fores with 
headquarters at Vicenza, Italy. New UL. S. missile weapons 


\ustria to Italy under the term 


capable of firing atomic warheads, were assigned his com 
mand 

\bout the only military bright pot invwhere was lran 
Turkish Paki tani lracyi Briti h alliance | hu 


the northern detense Lict suyype ted by Sex retary Dull 


jolIning the 


in 1953, was completed 

NATO's Political Troubles. The new Soviet strategy of 
inducing comp! ENC practically allowed her to mix in 
local NATO quarrels \ lack of politic il coordination 
amony the organization member: resulted in issucs being 
thrown into the UN rather than being settled within 
NATO itself for example 
against France in the UN. Greece took the Cyprus issue 
to the UN—not NATO. It has even been said that the 
Linited State should have prevented the \lgerian que 
tion trom be ing put on the UN agenda. A« losing of NATO 


ranks Was 


Greece and leeland voted 


needed, © that there would be unity in di 
plomac y as well as in military matter 

The pattern of Soviet moves described here appears to 
be de signed to give the LISSR the opportunity to wreck 
the grand strategy that the West has developed ince 1950 
In eight short months the West ha passed from the period 
of great military optimism in the early pring of 1955 te 
dee P seated alarm in late fall of the same year 

The discouraging events following Geneva do 
mean that the President's ittempt to re ich a meeting 
the minds with the Russians was a mistake or that he 


even slightly taken in by Russian wile 


Certainly the 
mate aim of all statesman hip next to preservin indi 
freedom under the law hould be the i 

parting of the 


And even the lighte t | 


Curtain could permit a little Western atmo phi re to 


oidance 


nue lear Wal 


into Russia and warm the Russian people 
I lowever the Wi t cannot torget the peril that fa 
defense If the LISSR un 
trength we cannot expect that hie 
in the 


if it relaxe it 


high moral] prin iples pirit of Gene mtinued 


complacen y could mean in a few years most of our 


P 
t 
trategic bases will have been neutralized, our sea lane 


| 
thre itened, our air upenorit lessened ind our armie 


reduced to near impotence i faced with nuclear war 
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Report from your AUSA CP 


Item not on the agenda was important development at special meeting of Executive 
Council of your Association 2 November. Meeting was called by Gen. Weible, Vice 
President, to reorganize council for more efficient operation. Gen. Lemnitzer, 
President, on duty in Far East since March, had dated letter of resignation 22 October, 
instructed Secretary to tender it to Council at "next meeting." Council accepted 
resignation with deep regret, passed resolution expressing appreciation for Gen. 
Lemnitzer's services, especially with reference to merger of AA Association. 





Gen. Lemnitzer wrote: ". . . I recognize that my transfer to the Far East Command 
has unfortunately precluded my attendance at the meetings of the Executive Council and 
also prevented me from taking the active role in the affairs of the Association which 
I had hoped to take. . . . Ido not intend to imply in any manner whatsoever a lessening 
of my interest in the Association or the stated objectives thereof. ..."* 





Under provisions of By-Laws, Gen. Weible automatically took office as President; 
Council asked Nominating Committee to bring names of nominees for Vice President to 
22d Regular Meeting. 


Purpose of special meeting was the reorganization of the Council for more 
efficient operation; to decentralize some activities that now require full Council 
action. Gen. Weible believed a committee plan, developing Council specialists in 
various fields, would save time, discussion, at meetings. Council approved Gen, 
Weible's plan. 





Indicative of Council's pace these days, committee assignments were made next 
day, letters typed and signed following day (Friday). Practically all Council members 
had committee assignments, instructions Monday, and were to submit draft committee 








Officers and Executive Council of the Association of the U. S. Army 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
Walter Ll. Weible JSA Vacancy Col. Arthur Symons, Arty-USAR 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACTING TREASURER ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Robert Ff Klis Arty -NGUS it. Arthur § Welch CE-NGUS N. J. Anthony 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the term ending June 1957 For the term ending June 1958 
the Army Hugh M. Milton Il Ma;. Ger il » S. Lawton, USA 
Maj. Gen.-USAR 
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Maj. Gen. Raleigh R. Hendrix, USA Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, USAR 
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Col. William 8. Bunker, TC-USA Col. Harold G. Haskell, Arty-USA 
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“The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an organization wherein all who are in accord 
with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in foster 
ing, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and 
of all its elements, branches, and components in providing for and assuring the Nation's military se 

rity.’ (Statement by the Executive Council, Association of the U.S. Army; adopted 14 December 1953 


charter to President by 20 November, for submission to Council for approval at 22d 
Regular Meeting. 


Committee assignments follow: 





Finance Committee: Gen. W. B. Palmer (Chm), Maj. Gen. W. S. Lawton, Brig. Gen. W. C. 
Westmoreland, Cols. A. D. Surles, Jr. and C, W. McCarthy, Capts. J. H. Bolton, Jr. 
and Sam W. Sacra. 





Nominations Committee: Maj. Gen. D. P. Booth (Chm), Hon. Hugh M. Milton, II, Maj. Gen. 
James D. O'Connell, Cols. George V. Selwyn and William E. Maulsby, Jr. 





Membership Committee: Maj. Gen. J. C. Fry (Chm), Maj. Gens. B. L. Milburn and W. H. 
Abendroth, Brig. Gens. P. F. Lindeman and J. B. Moore, Col. W. F. Ellis. 





Magazine and Publicity Committee: Maj. Gen. W. F. Marquat (Chm), Maj. Gens. L. W. 
Prentiss and W. H. Abendroth, Cols. W. B. Bunker, C. A. H. Thomson and H. G. 
Haskell, M/Sgt Eugene F. Britti. 


Annual Meeting Arrangements Committee: Maj. Gen. L. W. Prentiss (Chm), Lt. Gen, J. M. 
Gavin, Maj. Gen. D. P. Booth, Brig. Gen. T. S. Riggs, Cols. C. W. McCarthy and 
W. F. Ellis. 








Organization Committee: Maj. Gen, H. McK. Roper (Chm), Maj. Gen. J. D. O'Connell, Cols. 
A. J. Robinet, C. W. McCarthy, W. B. Bunker and A. D. Surles, Jr. 





Resolutions Committee: Brig. Gen. J. B. Moore (Chm), Maj. Gen. R. R. Hendrix, Col. W. F. 
Ellis, Capt. J. H. Bolton. 


Awards Committee: Col. A. J. Robinet (Chm), Maj. Gens. R. R. Hendrix and J. D. 
O'Connell. 








Advertising Committee: Col. G. V. Selwyn (Chm), Cols. W. E. Maulsby, Jr., H. G. Haskell 
and W. B. Bunker, Brig. Gen. R. L. Cook 





As reports come into Association offices, Annual Meeting at Benning was huge 
success. Newspaper coverage exceeded expectations; all major wire services, Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times, other major media covered event widely. Metropolitan radio 
stations mentioned Association repeatedly Saturday, using Gen. Gavin's predictions of 
things to come as primary peg. Mr. Brucker's admonition to Reserve commanders to get 
out and recruit also made news and multiplied mentions of Association. 


Secretary-Editors of other military associations, impressed by Annual Meeting, 
became members of Association. One handed your Secretary his five dollars during 
refreshment period after dinner Friday night; another came to Association office to 
join Monday after meeting; still another stopped staff member on the street to sign up. 


Civilian VIPs at meeting also signed up; several wrote thoughtful letters 
offering ideas for advancing Association. Meeting also awakened interest among Army 
personnel. Some Generals, long-time members, have again become actively interested 
and have pledged whole-hearted support. 


Problem is still membership. Every thousand increase relieves financial 
pressure, brings closer expansion of magazine, strengthens Association's voice as 
spokesman for Army. Tell your friends; price of membership is less than bottle of good 
cheer. There's new vigor, determination among Council and staff. We're on the way. 


YOUR SECRETARY 
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By DARRELL, GABWOOD 

FORT BENNING (Ga), Ort 
22 (INS) — The Army die 
closed today it is developing *® 
* sensational new space weapon 
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bn against intercontinental atomic 
jes of the future 

Gen, James M. Gavin.)j 
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Secretary s Report on 


AUSA Business Meeting 


I1k, business session of the first Annual Meeting of the 

United States Army was called to order at Post Uheater 
#1, Fort Benning, Georgia, at 0830, 22 October 1955, by 
the Vice President, Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, in the 
ibsence of the Association's President, General Lyman | 
| CmnitZer 

General Weibl open d the meeting with the following 


' 


tatement 


HEN the matter of setting up this first meeting was be 

Iny tudied by the Executive Council, considerable 
thought was given to where the meeting should be held 
Since our Association represents the whole Army, we were 
re luc tant to single out a location SO specifically identified 
with i parti ular bran h | lowever, we recognized that we 
would encounter many problems in our first meeting that 
would require experience and facilities not readily available 
at every Army installation. The Council, made up of mem 
bers of all branches and services—were unanimous in their 
opinion that Fort Benning, by past demonstrated expe 
rience, was best qualified to assure the success of our first 
meeting 

In future years we « xpect to hold our meetings at other 
\rmy installations, so that all the membership may have 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with all 
bran hes and services | hose of us who have been ac tively 
participating in the direction of the Association's affairs 
feel that this particular session of our Annual Meeting is 
most important It proy ides us with an unique opportunity 
to get from a broad segment of our membership expressions 
and suggestions as to the future course of our Association 


The scope of the program of this Annual Meeting indi 


ot our membership than we vet in the normal conduct 


ot our affairs during the year Consequently | urge you 
to submit any suggestions questions, 01 ideas which will 
contribute to our objective } The development of our As 
sociation to its pres nt stature has bee na long ind at times 
discouraging ta k However in recent years Oul progress 
has been steadily improving as the realization of the need 
for Suc h in association has become more re iclily Ippare nt 


ot the Army ha 


we do not pe ik with 1 single voice on ill important wssues 


One of the great weaknesses been that 
Loo often our interests have been diy ile d and mu h of our 
effort has been dissipate d because it has been devoted to the 
narrower interests of branch ervice and component \ll 
those familiar with pre ent day problem: confronting the 
Army know that our future depend in large measure 
upon our ability to close ranks promptly and effectively 
for the good of the Army of the United States as 


rather than for the different elements thereof 


iw he rhe 


One of the primary purposes of this Association is to 
help bring the branches, services and COMpoOnents | loser to 
gether so that all members of the Army will sp ik with one 
voice when the occasion demands 

If we are to develop this Association to the point where 
we can truly accomplish these objective it will require a 
more widespread effort than we have had in the past These 
things cannot be done by order or direction but require 
leadership and, to a de gree salesmanship Later in the 
program our membership committes will re port on the ef 
forts which they have made in this direction. Pt rh Ips some 
of you will have suyvestions that we can use. ¢ ertainly 
il] ot you Can help materially by pr moting member hy P 


in the Association from among your associate 


A FEW OF HUNDREDS OF PRESS CLIPPINGS TESTIFY TO THE 
COMPLETE COVERAGE GIVEN THE MEETING BY THE U. S$. PRESS 


cates the desire that our Association become more repre 


sentative of the entire Army 


The Executive Council felt 
too, that the name of our magazine needed modification 
to more truly reflect the editorial content as well as the 
membe rship ( oOnseq ue ntly, action has already been taken 
to change the name of the magazine from THe Army Com 
BAT FORCES JOURNAL to ARMY 


fective the first of the year 


This change becomes ef 


Wi need also the icy Ice and guidance of 1 larger portion 


DECEMBER 1955 


HE Chairman then called on Col. Arthur Symon 
USAR, Secretary and General Manager of the 
tion, to make a report on \ssociation activitie Col ymon 
brief report touched on Tne Army Comaat Forces Jour 
NAL, Combat Forces Book Service, Combat Forces Pr 
the Assen iatvion § RO I¢ Medal program te I yomnval “Tr 
to members, and other Ope ration 


General Weible called on Col 


sistant Secretary and Busines 


Robert | Cocklin \ 


Manager, for a report on 
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Guards on their arrival at the AUSA meeting 





yon,’ é " pA RRA F 


i 


Brucker and General Taylor are greeted by Honor 








the financial status. Col, Cocklin reported that during 


thie it had shown 


five years of the Association’s existence 
in operating profit of $12,195.92, and an increase in net 
worth of $54,392.13 during the same period, The addition 
of $48,734.92 from the assets of the Antiaircraft Association 
brought the net worth to $200,4 

Lhe Chairman called on May 


the Member hip Cannmittec 


92 as of 2 January 1955 
Gen. James ¢ 


lor a report from that Com 


Fry, of 


mittee. General bry reported that members of his committee 
vrot personal letters to all senior commanders in th 
held, and that this campaign, backed up with promotional 
material, brought in 11,000 memberships for a net gain 
of 7,500 memberships above the previous annual level. In 
Sept mber General Weible 


1 review ol accompli hments and exploration of methods 


assembled the Committee for 


for a more sustained drive. Thi: meeting brought forth a 
program ol urging ine reased cooperation from the Chiefs 
t ‘Technical and Administrative Services, and a campaign 
iddressed to Armor units. Gen 
eral Lindeman contacted ROTC instructors and Scabbard 
ind Blade units, and also initiated a campaign to contact 


thy Pre ident of World Was I] Divi on 


by (sener il | ry personally 


Associations 





Onc men who 


( Lic k 
Samuel | 


ot the 
made thing 
Lt. Col 

Shoemaker, Infantry 
Center project othicer 


for the mecting 











General Fry also reported that a program is being in 
itiated to get in touch with Division and Regimental Com- 
manders on a year round basis, that further effort would 
be made to solicit young ofhcers and potential officers, and 
that the Executive Counci] was interested in improving 
the contents of the Journnat so that the magazine itself 
would interest potential members even more than in the 
past 


4 MLONEL McCarthy, reporting for the Resolutions Com 
mittee, offered the resolutions that appeared in the 
last month's JouRNAL, except the resolution dealing with 
pranting Association membx rship as a group to other asso 
floor by Colonel 


Raft. All resolutions, atter dis ussion, were passed, 


ciations. This was introduced from. the 


General Creasy suggested that the 
the 


to study 
business meeting General Weible indicated this would 


member hip should 


have an opportunity resolutions before the 
be done at future meetings 

( ipt Ayres suggested the formation of « hapt rs, starting 
at major military posts. It was moved that Capt. Ayres’ 
suggestion be considered by the | xecutive Counc il; Gen 
eral Ee rshey seconded the motion. | he motion was passe d. 
General McGowan indicated there was a need for more 


civilian leadership in the Association 


| was suggested from the floor that Forts Sill and Knox 


be considered as sites for future meetings. General Fry 


suggested Fort Belvoir, and General Sturgis asked that 
Fort Belvoir be considered. Col. Raff recommended Fort 
Brage General Parks sug sted that a schedule of future 
mecting sites be drawn up 
General Parks moved that the 
as thanking the Commanding General, ‘The Infantry Cen 
ter, 


\ OCclavon go on record 


for his hospitality and expressing the Association's 
had 


hort Be nninyg General Herren seconded the motion, and 


appre iation tor the many courtesies it received at 
it was passed unanimously 
General Bolte moved the meeting adjourn The motion 
Was passed 
Arruur SYMONS 


Secretary 
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THE MONTH’S AUTHORS 


CoLtonet Joun M. Prrzer, JAGC 
C“The Nature of Command,” page 19 
is Chief of the Defense Appellate Divi 
[JAGO. A graduate of the Uni 
versity of Nebraska, he was an ofhcer in 
the Army Reserve and the 134th Infan 
try, Nebraska National Guard, 1934-40. 
He practiced law at Nebraska City from 
1932 to 1940 then went on active duty 
He served at Selective Service national 
PJAGO, and over three 
istant staff JA and executive 
to the ETO judge advocate. CoLoNgeL 
Pirzer was integrated into the Regular 
Army in 1943 
ple ted tours at various posts as staff JA, 
and served in Korea with Korean Base 
Section and at I Corps. He is a 1955 
Army War College 


Make Soldiers” 
ixth major contribution 
to these columns by LizuTeENANT CoLo 
Epwarp M Artil 
lery. CoLONEL FLANAGAN is a 1943 grad 
uate of West Point. He 
llth and 82d Airborne 
1943 to 1950; during 1953 and 1954 he 
commanded the 674th Airborne FA Bat 
talion in Korea and Japan 
master parachutist 
the Armed Forces Staff College 
Currently he is with the Plans Section 
of Career Management Division. He is 
the author of The Angels: A History of 
the 1Ith Airborne Di 1943-1946 


sion ot 


he adquarter: in 


years as a’ 


Subsequently he has com 


gr iduate of the 


Hlollywood ( 


(page : is the 


int 


NEI FLANAGAN, Jr., 
served with the 
Divisions from 


He is rated 
ind is a graduate ot 


1955 


ARLETON E. Fisner, In 
Don't Give Up the 
page 26), was an enlisted man in the 
103d Infantry, (Maine National Guard 

1935 to 1937. He 


duty 


(OLONEI ( 


fantry \egiment,” 


from came on 
with 


as an ofhcer in 


active 
that reg 
iment 
194] 


France 


served in 
ind Germany 
with the 2d Infantry 
Division, and in 1944 
went to the 29th In 
fantry Division as a 
batt ilion commande r 
ble was grated 
into the 
Army in 
in Army 


National 


ind during 1951-52 was 


inte 

Regular 
1946, was 
Adviser tor 
Guard 


COLONEL FISHER 


the onnecticut 
194 to 1950 


from 


chief of a held training team with a Turk 
FisHerR is on duty 
(Organization Br im h of G3 


yn. (COLONE!I 


Caprain Joun G. Manraras. Infan 


All Fly on page 
DECEMBER 1955 


try Let’ Platforms 


5), enlisted in the Coast Artillery Corps 
in 1940, served forty-three 
ETO during World War II 
missioned after graduating from Infantry 
OCS at Fontainebleau in 1945 
inte grated 
1950 


months in 
was com 
and was 


into the Regular Army in 
In Korea he served with the 65th 
3d Infantry Division He is 
now contracting ofhcer with the Japan 


Procurement Agency in Yokohama 


Infantry 


LikUTENANT COLONEI 
Sheep and the Goats,’ 


| ocSIN I he 
page 29), is the 
pseudonym of an Artillery ofhcer who was 
fortunate enough to have been selected 


to become a sheep 


Mayor Louts Morton, MI, USAR 
‘The Glory and Tragedy of Bataan, 
is Chief of the War History 
Division and Deputy Chief Historian of 
the Current Branch in the Office of the 
Chief of Military His 


He was commis 


page 34 


tory 
sioned in the Signal 
Corps in January 
1943, served during 
World War I] as his 
torical officer of 
Headquarters South 
Pacific and the Phil 
yppines and did a 
hitch in the historical 
branch of G2 after 
the war. He is the 
iuthor of The Fall of the Philippine 


volume in the 


MAJOR MORTON 


Army’s offi ial history 


LyNN Montross (“They Made the 
Sun Stand Still,” page 40), has special 
ized in the Nation’s first and last wars 
the American Revolution and the Korean 
conflict. Mr 
it the Washington headquarters of the 
Marine Corps 


MonrTross is a historian 


STiLson H 
Misinterpretation,’ 


CoLoNe! Sairn, Finance 


Corps page 4/ 

ioned in the Infantry after 
yraduation from West Point in 1934. He 
transferred to the Finance Corps in 1940 
ind served as Chief of the Disbursing 
Division, Office of Dependency Benefits 
finance ofhcer at St Louis and in 
iribbean 


was commi 


ind a: 
the (¢ He is a graduate of the 
The Infantry School (1938 The Fi 
nance School 1940 and the Armed 
Forces Staff ¢ ollege 1954 He is now 
\ssistant ( omptroller Headquarters Sec 
md Army 

Mayor Joun H 


Cusuman, Infantry 


Mobility is Men 
casional contributor to this magazine A 
1944 graduate of the Military Academy 
he is now assigned to the Reserve and 
Analysis Division of the faculty of the 
Command and General Statl Colleg: 


page 47), is an 


LiekuTENANT FRANK C. Bengepicr, In 
Paper 

1946 
West 


1952 he at 


lantry Bound by Honor, on 


page 47), enlisted in the Army in 
ind won an RA appointment to 
Point. After graduation in 
service schools 
with the Airborne 


sixteen months in Korea 


tended the spent a year 


82d Division, and 


most of the time 
commander in the 17th 


as a 
Infantry. He is an 


company 
instructor in infantry 
tactics at TA&GMS at Fort Sill 

Mayor Joun E. Murray Transporta 
Need a Lift? Salute!”, page 
pecial assistant to the Chief of 
\ Re cryve otheer 
duty 194] 


tion Corps 
$5) 1 
Transportation he has 
bee non active ine 
Bricapren GENERAI 


LSA 
Reports 


Harnotp T. Mu 
tetired fetter Efficiency 
page 49), isa 1920 West Point 
VT iduate who holds a civil engineer de 
1922 an MS 
from Pennsylvania State College (1928 
ind an MA from the University of Chi 
1930 lle wa Chief 
of [ ransportation before retiring in June 
1954 to take his present job as A 
Manager of the Lo: 
Harbor Departme nt 


LER 


gree trom Rensselaer 


cago issistant 
stant 


A } 
nyeie 


General 


Davip MANKER NATO's Strategy 
and NATO’s Troubles,” page 52), is the 
pseudonym of an officer who recently re 
signed from the Army to study 
iffairs 


interna 
tion il 


I his book reviewers in 
Mayor Generar Gorpon B. Rocers 
LISA, a 1924 graduate of West Poi | 
was a ft the 
fantry Division in Korea, Chief of Korean 
MAG. CG of the 4d Armored D ion 
ind is now Deputy Director of the Staff 
of the Net Evaluation Subcommittee Na 
tional Security Coun | LIANSON W 
editor of The New 
well known 


Bricapirer Gi 


| 
luce 


month's 


istant commander 


BALDWIN, military 


y rk / ime 


reader 


who is to our 


NERAL DONALD 
ARMSTRONG, a contributing editor to The 
STEFAN TT. Possony, Prof: 
Politi if ( ,corge 


Coroner S 


JOURNAI 
or ot 


frown 


International 
Liniv 
nd CoLonet 


ersity Leones 


AARON \ 


irtillery offices 


(JUNNER pseu 


donyms of 
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Through the Period of Confusion 


ASSAULT BATTLE DRILL 
By Maj. Gen. James C. Fry 
114 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 


Revie wed by 


May (,EN. C,ORDON B Ror ERS 

lo those who fought in Korea, where 
due to the constant rotation of officer: 
ind men ‘ trained team could not he 
kept tovether this book will bn welcome 


It advances an idea which provides at 
least a partial solution to the probl m ot 
quic k]y training and hiyhting green troops 


drill or 


“yu id ind pl toon 


General Fry advocates a battle 


SOP for the 


designed to carry them through the yp riod 


infantry 


of contusion and indecision associated 
with the last violent actions of infantry 
in the attack. Perhaps the greatest cause 


of failure by small units in close combat 
is loss of control by the leader Noise 
fear, dispersion, and concealment make 
it extremely difheult for the small-unit 
leader to vet his decisions to his men \ 


battle drill understood by all would mini 


mize this difhculty 

It i idmitted that when conditions 
illow in action based on a tk Id order is 
uperior Ihe battle drill is ce igned to 
permit cohesive action in the many cases 


small 
Any 


plan understood by all and executed with 


in which it i impossible for the 


unit leader to issue detailed ordet 
confidence is superior to the most pertect 
plan which is not understood 

Phe book will appeal to many by re 
battle te ted 


qu id in’ the 


re thod ol ad 
attack in 


than one or tw 


statin the 
Viailhce by the 


which not more omen at 


a time rush, while covered by the rifl 
fire of the remainder of the team. Many 
of us have experienced the frustration 


ind depression Oct isioned by small unit 


failures with unnecessary losses, duc pri 
marily to the attempt to advance simul 
taneously by whole squads, platoon ind 


even com pan s 

The author is particularly well quali 
fied to discuss the subject of the small 
unit in close combat. From personal par 
ticipation in such actions he has derived 
insight and understanding which are rare 
As was well known by his associates in 
Korea, he devoted much care and thought 
to experimenting with ways in which to 
solve the problems of the small unit in 
r¢ sult 


close combat. This book is one 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


While we 


the book 1S 


may differ in some details 


well worth reading, and 
should provide the basis for further dis 
cussion and experimentation toward im 
provement in a vital element of infantry 


combat 


Professional and Moral Failure 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 1640- 
1945 
By Gordon A. Craig 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
536 Pages; Index; $11.50 


Re t iewed by 


STEFAN | 


1955 


Possony 


I his hook isa landmark in 


history writing 


American 
Professor Craig has pro 
duced what promises to be the definitive 
story of the Army, 
battles Ihe author is an 


Prussian minus its 
and Campaigns 
expert's expert. An excellent stylist, he 
h iS full mastery of his subject and of the 
Without 
as sound as his 
He knows 
s of the many controversies raging 
the their 
interventions into German politics and 


entire documentation excep 
tion his judgments are 
facts and his interpretations 


all sicle 


ibout Prussian military and 


world history, It probably would be im 
possible to surpass the author's objectivi 
ty. This reviewer could quarrel only with 
a few details and two or three questions 
of emphasis 
\fter all the 


duc d 


evidence has bee n ad 
there is no doubt about the final 


verdict despite periods ot glory, the 


professional competence of the Prusso 
German army was restricted to battlefield 


\fter Moltke the Elder, the Ger 


Army did not produce one single 


tactics 
man 

soldier who could be classed as a States 
man or even as a first-class strategist. ‘The 
names of recent German military 
history—Schlietfen, Hindenburg, Luden 
dorfl, Seeckt, Schleicher, Blomberg, Brau 
\undstedt 


disaster; 


yreat 


they all denoted na 
Wilhelm 


was an exception of sorts. The impact 


( hits h, 


tional only Groner 


of these soldiers on German politics 
was, historically speaking, more important 
their achievements. Their 
guilt in with 1914-18, the 
collapse of German democracy, Hitler's 


UM orld War II, 


ruin of Germany and Russia’s 


than military 


connection 
advent to and 
finally the 
advance to the Elbe, while not exclusive, 
The 


Prussian generals were both professional! 


THE 


power, 


was clear and heavy celebrated 





and moral failures. The evidence allows 
no other conclusion. 

Ihe American military reader should 
study The Politics of the Prussian Army 
with care. He will find it interesting to 
read the truth about the old enemy. He 
will profit from learning about the many 
difficulties which the inter-relationships 
between politics and defense posed in 
an alien milieu. Many security problems 
which the Germans had to face between 
1871 and 1914 show striking parallels 


The book is 


instructive about the political responsi 


with current perplexities. 


bilities of high-ranking soldiers and the 
reciprocal obligations of the diplomats 
By implication, it shows the wisdom of 
the U.S 


cation, although it casts doubts about the 


system of broad military edu 


sufficiency of the purely professional 


military knowledge which is being im 
parted by that system. These problems of 
military politics and education seem to 
be eternal. ‘The German example shows 
how not to run an army and how not to 
set up relations with political decision 
makers 

Professor Craig’s book comes at the 
right time to serve as a vade mecum for 
those German and American ofhicers who, 
with seeing eyes, want to proceed to a 
better future 

\ last remark: Despite an abundance 
data, 
no political history of the armed forces 
of the United States 


can history writing Is very discouraging 


ot documents and other there is 


This gap in Ameri 


What is wrong with our historians? Let 
us hope that this outstanding volume 
will induce the young generation of his 
torians to follow on the thorny but re 
warding path of military history. 


Essentials of Combat 
Intelligence 


RISKS: The Key to Combat Intelligence 
By Col. Elias Carter Townsend 
Military Service Publishing Co., 1955 
82 Pages; Index; $1.00 
Reviewed by 
HIANSON W. BALDWIN 


“Never predict,” my managing editor 
told me just prior to World War II. “If 
you are right, no one will remember; if 
you are wrong, the world will let you 
know.” 

Colonel Townsend 


warning against an intelligence guessing 
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A Selected Check List of the Month’s Books ——~--- 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most im por- 


tant, useful and potentially 


tbe 
or subsequent issues, Any of th 


ular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
se titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 


ice. See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE BURMA 
CAMPAIGN, 1941-1945. Major B. N 
Majumdar. Clifton & Company, India 
. istrated; About $1.00 
st magazine-article 
ome of the logistical 


roblems 


TREASURY, 1455- 
with Commentary by Clif 
sted by Charles Van 
Brothers, 1955. 1,108 
5 Our claim 
ollection ot 


ministrative 


AMERICAN 


" 
Selected 


1955 


modest 
interesting 
inspiring statements 
in A luxury item 
and the {¢ 
the | 


the time 


from rinted 


THI 
A | 


AMERICAN WARS, 1755-1954 
torial History from Quebec to Ko 
Roy Meredith. The World Publishing 
ly Illustrated 

there 
ion, although 


Pages 

are no 
ly art than a i 

rd of 

BUFFALO BILI 

Elizabeth Jane 

G,oodman lited [ 


Library P 


war 


King 


Leonard 


of the Old West 
ind Julia Cody 

Williams Hoft 

1955 

$495. A 
hy (Cody's 

). Well 


ry Jame 
ner $20 Pages 
most sym 
sister 1s 


illustrated 


one 


THI 
of the 


CALI HONOUR: Volume I 
War Me t General de Gaulle 
Viking Pre 19 419 In 

DeGau lithcult personal: 


throug! 


TO 
Pages 


nm spine 


brings u te 


THE CIVIL WAR IN PICTURES. Ar 

inged with Commentary by Fletcher Pratt 
Henry Holt & Cor iny, 1955. 25¢ 

t contemporary Civil 

rn tographs ) 1c 

onflict, and held 


ift hort con 


Pages 


t hardly intorma 


intere for the 


ting 


THE COMMISSARY COOKBOOK. by 
M ( ( I Tuttle Company 
ly l Index 3 How t 


nissary supple 


game in his common down-to-earth 


little book 


and intelligence 


ens 
[he better new paper analyses 
estimates have much in 
but to the 
facts on which they are based Attempts 


common neither | superior 


by either a columnist or an intelligence 
othcer to leap into the wild blue yonder of 
the dety logi« 
failure, and reduce 


and 


invite 
the 


incidentally 


future ignominious 


of the 
of the protes 


prestige 
author 
A crystal 


of 


a ine mbe r 


the T/O&l 


sion of which he i: 


ball is listed 
DECEMBER 1955 


not in an 


or Waldorf meals from QM_ issue 
wake up the Army 
problems of the soldier tr 


should wite and 


Oo the 


liet 


DIARY OF 
Peter Hanssen 
Winther. Indiana | 
109 Index 
the Reichstag 
18 home problen { G 
death but f 


ying t 


A DYING 


translated 


EMPIRE. Han 

by Osca ) 
niversity Pr 19 
$/ ‘ A me 


reco! the 


mber otf 
1914 


rman 


Pages 
German 
front 
Fragmentary ling 


throes Vea 


DOCUMENTS ON SOVIET 
TARY LAW AND 
TION. Edited and translated by 
J. Berman Miroslav Kerner 
University 1955. 164 
The compamion volume to § 
Law and Administrat 
actual documents. Useful f 
held 


MILI 

ADMINISTRA 
Harold 

Harvard 


$4.00 


and 


Press Page 


in the 


ENEMIES ARE HUMAN. Reinhy 

bel. The John C. Wiston Company, 195°‘ 
18 Pages $3.50 The 

ot i 
Russia 
POW 


he had 


war experience 
German soldier who fi 
Italy, and escaped 
the [ S. Finally 
bookstore in Cl 
{the U.S 


ught 
ind 
camp in 
opened a 
egally 


He has now enter 


i happy ending 


THE ENGINEERING 
Edited by Edward | 
of Oklahoma Press 
$3 The expert 
make the public do 
it to do, whether it be to buy Loasty 
Woasties or vote for Zilch. | 
ible frightening to think all of 
ot 


OF CONSENT 
Bernays 
195° i 


Univer 
Page 
held tell 


what you 


ity 
Index in the 
how tt want 
nderstand 
ind 


ence 


HOW 


mon 


TO RUN A CLUB. Harry 
Harper & Brother 195‘ 
Illustrated; Index 

proce lure 


Page 
mentary public 


ganization programming 


the mechanu of organizatio eful 


ind clear 


LINCOLN 
Slavery 
im H 
Pre 
Lincoln | 
the soc 


AND THE BLUEGRASS; 
War in Kentucky. Wil 
Townsend 


1955 


ind Civil 
tucky 


ind 
cause { are 

vivid lescripti nm 
central Kentucky 


\rmy unit 

tisks: The Key to Combat Intelligence 
makes all this amply clear in a readable 
I his 


little book gets down to bedrock essen 


easily understood and logic il style 


tials in combat intelligence and makes a 
very strong case indeed for a much-needed 
ot 


ligence concepts. Get rid of the 


mayor revision current combat intel 


guessti 
in inte lligence and concentrate on 
the 


mates 
the 
strength of the enemy 


fundamentals location and 


vil Was ring the w 
MEMOIRS BY HARRY §S 
Volume I, Year of Decis: 


iny 


TRUMAN 
Doubleday 


Index 


Page 


who helped make 


ON THE TRACK OF PREHISTORIC 
MAN. Herbert Kuhs in 
95‘ l Pa 1] 


fom 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERI 
CAN PRESIDENTS. John and A 
Duras / S. Barne ‘ 


thought f oking 


THE STAFF ROLI 
MENT: Its Creative 
on, Harper & 
Index 


the 


IN MANAGI 
se Robert ¢ 
Brother 195° 
Industry 

taff to further 


“ant 
Page $4.00 


t managemem 


or IST 


‘ with idea integrat 


zed outlook 


tudent ganization 


YEARS WITH 
War Cor 


ide Edited 


GRANT 


PHREE 
Re« 


led by 


Cadwal 
luction and not hy 
Alfred A 


and 
ind 4) mn 


ot 


lownsend make i 


trony 


trons 
clear cas ‘ © cleat 
that, to this reviewer, Risks i 
the best books on combat inte 1] yence 


produced since World War II. Yet there 


is nothing in it that should not be self 


cis one 


evident; there i nothing essentiall 


The book's 


economy of words 


' 
merit consists not only in its 


it can be read in one 


easy sitting but in its logic ind its re 


emphasis of old truths 
( olone!] s the is can he 


lownsend sum 
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med his own words—in a 


shell 


Ihere are two, and only two, essen 


up-—in nut 


tial elements of information 


I hes 


| nemy 


enemy 
are enemy location and str ngth ‘ 
capabilities are determined 
from enemy location and stre ngth 

And given this 


mander—but not his intelligence officer 


information, a com 

in determing his ris ks 

In « whole purpos 
intelligence Colonel 


“its whole reason for being 


sconce the of com 


bat | ownsend 


should 


‘ ommand 


writes 
be to reduce or eliminate the 
ers unknown risk 


not ibly 


1uthor use 
Pearl 
landing, the 
how di 
mental principles of combat intelligence 
find 


enemy stre ngth, at 


numero 
Harbor the 
Battle of the 


ister occurred when these 


( xample Ss 
Normandy 
Bulge to show 
funda 
Failure to ind fix,” 


vere ignored 


failure to determine 


tempts to pues the enemy intention 


rather than ce fining hi ind 
freewheeling G2: 


functions of command have 


( ipabilitic s 
who usurp some of the 
caused heavy 
casualties and lost battle 
Colonel 


bri COT lu ion 


fortified 
with many other examples 
cited I he 


i] good cx imple 


lownsend could have 
in addition to those Chinese 
intervention in Kore ij 
enemy intentions rather than enemy capa 


bilities 


determined and 


our actions 


Jattle 


we 


vue sed wrong ot Midway 1s 





CADET GRAY 


A Pictorial History of Life at 
West Point as Seen Through 
Its Uniforms 


hed 


story 
n LR 

Todd, Di 

rector of the West ou fuseum, In ad 

to 15 cent photographs 

y of which have hed 

the hook pages of 


Thin ia the « Live ithoritative 
of Weat Point t ‘ ne 
as told by Color i¢ IP 


ver been put 
taine If 


cadets and 


lrawines of 
s by Frederick ‘T 
herald urtiat. The 


book vorth ever ent 


Chapman 
price 


Order 


From 


Combat Forces Book Service 
1529 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 0.C 











a happier case history; here, we knew in 


idvance of the battle the enemy’s exact 
strength and location (through commu 


nications intelligence); our unknown 
risks were therefore minimized 

Colonel Townsend is not too much 
concerned in his book with methods of 
collection of combat intelligence. “Tech- 
nically and mechanically,” he says, “our 
combat intelligence is superb’; the prob 
lems arise from “improper orientation of 
effort and mistaken ideas of what can and 
should be accomplished . 

Fundamentally this is correct, but this 
reviewer would not give quite as high 
marks as ( olonel ‘Townsend does to our 
“technical and mechanical” means of co! 
and collation and 


lection integration 


I hese means and methods are no better 
than the trained men who utilize them; 
ind in war after war, battle after battle 
had to the old 


basic intelligence lessons. Aggressive pa 


we have relearn same 
trolling, for instance, is perhaps the single 
most important means of collec ting intel 
ligence information; it is fundamental to 
good soldiering. Yet perennially, in war 
and maneuvers, we akne sses in patrolling 
In Korea, when Eighth Army 
retreated south of the 38th parallel after 
the Chinese onslaught, contacts with the 


ire noted 


enemy were lost for a time; patrols failed 
in their purpose. 

But Risks is concerned primarily with 
our combat intelligence system, not with 
Colonel 


nd wants nothing less than a complete 


training ofr mechanics ‘Town 


revision of this system; he wants us to 
return to the good old days when G2s did 
not try to be prophets; when commanders, 
not their staff officers, made the estimates. 
lo do this, he would “eliminate the intel 


ligenc e estimate” drop the “relative prob 


ability of adoption’ of enemy capabilities 


which is really a guess at the enemy’s 
“the 


“have the intelligence of 


intentions stress unreliability of 


indications”; 
ficer publish only a summary of factual 


data to 


a command—no opinions”; and 

“instill in all personnel a passionate desire 

to ascertain enemy location and strength 
never be satisfied never cease search 

ing.” 

location and strength and 
their 


higher importance than ever in the atom 


| nemy 
“speed in determination”—is of 
when nuclear weapons depend for 


1¢ iy’ 


their effectiveness upon the determina 
tion of targets of opportunity, and rapid 
transmission of these data through com 
m ind ( hannels 

If our combat intelligence system is 
revised in ace ordan <4 with ( ‘olonel T own 
send’s fundamental precepts, 1ts efhcienc y 
will he 
up the 


agrees with him 


increased, its processes speeded 


vuthor believes This reviewer 


But whether at the same time the pres 
tige of intelligence would be increased by 
divesting G2 of the robe of the prophet, 
1 am sure. It 


not seems to me that pres 


THE 


tige comes not only from within but from 
without. My mind goes back to pre- 
World War II days when G2 was the 
only assistant chief of the General Staff 
without a star. The Army—and, for that 
the other services—has, for 
long, tended to downgrade intelligence. 
Part of this tendency, but not all of it, is 


matter, too 


due to the faults that have grown up with 
in the intelligence system. These faults 
most emphatically should be remedied 
and along the lines Colonel Townsend 
suggests. But at the same time there must 
be an Army-wide appreciation of the im- 
portance of intelligence, and there must 
be a chance for its experts to specialize 
without impairment of their professional 
careers. 


Dusting Off Ulysses 


THREE YEARS WITH GRANT 
As Recalled by War Correspondent Sylvanus 
Cadwallader 
Edited, and with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Benjamin P. Thomas 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955 
362 Pages; Maps; Index; $4.75 
Reviewed by 


snic. Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Sylvanus Cadwallader had a rare op 
portunity to observe history in the mak 
ing. During the three climactic years of 
General Grant’s military career—from the 
beginning of the Vicksburg campaign 
to Appomattox this journalist, who could 
use his pen as well as his eyes and ears, 
closely watched General Grant and the 
staff work at headquarters, the other 
generals and the lower ranks of Grant’s 
army in action. Unfortunately for past 
generations, the manuscript of his lively 
and perceptive record has been gathering 
dust on the shelves of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. Now the distinguished 
biographer of Abraham Lincoln has dust 
ed it off, removed the trivial and the 
inconsequential, annotated it and_ tied 
the parts together with his own brief but 
illuminating commentary. We owe Mr 
vote of thanks, 
and hearty posthumous applause to Mr 


Thomas an enthusiastic 


Cadwallader for adding this meaningful 
primary historical source to our Civil War 
library 

Seldom has anyone succeeded in show 
Iny the human significance and drama ot 
Grant's life as effectively as Cadwallader 
in this eyewitness account. The longer 
episodes and anecdotes, and the many 
fleeting glimpses of Grant in repose and 
in action re-create the character and per 
the man. It 
does more. It makes the military history 
of those three years of Grant's leadership 


sonality and the flavor of 


colorful and living to a degree unequalled 
elsewhere. It shows the flesh and blood 
behind the generalizations of the his 
torians, the interplay of ambitions and 
emotions that illuminate the mind and 
character of the North’s greatest soldier. 


Mr. Cadwallader was a thirty-six-year 
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old new spaperman when he reported to 


Grant's headquarters in the late summer 
of ‘1862 as a representative of the copper 
head Chicago Times. On the train going 
south he had heard military fellow pas 
slanderous 


en Ver scurrilous and 


attack 
imount to 


they said 


utte! 
on General Grant. “He never did 
inything and never would - 
he was nothing but a drunk 
that 
the country very long.” 

Cadwallader’s and in 
of his tact and diplomatic 
difhicult 
constant cold war between the 
and the 
nitely per 


stafl 
the rumors about Grant except that con 


en A «~den-headed would 


not ti vuble 


\fter 


consequence 


tanner 
irrival 


handling of a situation arising 
trom the 
military press, he became deh 
ona grata with Grant and his 


Events soon proved the falsity of 


cerminy 
lader 


C,rant 


his excessive drinking. Cadwal 
te Ils 


inability to say No when liquor 


some hair raising stories of 


was passed around. He quickly under 
took the mission of keeping Grant sober 
and he Was reasonably suce essful. At all 
events Grant soon accepted him as a 
giving 
unique opportunities to watch Grant, his 


close friend and _ associate, him 


staff and his troops in action 

Cadwallader’s estimate of Grant was 
not long in the making. He quotes a 
letter to his wife, just before the siege 
of Vicksburg began Nothing like this 
campaign has occurred during this war 
It stamps Gen. Grant as a man of un 
proves him the 


common military ability 


foremost one in the west, if not in the 


nation 


Death by Design 


ANDERSONVILLE 
By MacKinlay Kantor 
The World Publishing Company, 
767 Pages; $5.00 
Re vie wed by 
( Ol S 


1955 


| EGOREI 


For almost a hundred years the horror 
Andersonville has been known 
to students of the Civil War, and indeed 
to many who have read only casually mn 
hction, At 

daily of the 


( hing h ive he ld and possibly stil] hold 


that was 


i time when we are reminded 


conditions under which the 


some of our men who fought in Korea, it 
is a bit difhcult to realize that there are 
still one or two men living who fought 
war that brought forth Anderson 
ville Over all 


in the 
things haven't changed 
much 


MacKinlay Kantor i 


a tirele 


i polished writer, 
researcher, and an author who 
the public taste. Combining these 


with 


knows 


talent i story as rich in tragedy as 
the Confederate prison in Georgia where 


than 10,000 Federal POWs died 


Starvation and 


mor 
ne glect 


that 


to be considered a recreational 


from exposure 


murder we have a product is too 
depr sing 
we have learned 


(nd vet, de spite 


reading xpeTicnce i 


to expect from fiction 


DECEMBER 1955 


the book’s 760 pages of horrible detail, 
It has the 
fascination of viewing a bloody four-cat 


it is difhcult to put it aside 


smash up or a tenement hre with victims 
leaping from windows 

Kantor blame the South ot 
the Confederacy for Andersonville. He 
doesn't even blame history S Scape goat 
Captain Henry Wirz. General John Win 


der, senile, vindictive, is the 


doe Ss not 


villain of 
Dick 


ind hi son 


the piece, aided by his cousin 
Winder, the Quartermaster 
Sid, the Adjutant 
designed by the Winders to kill off th 
Federals No shade, no shelter 


tary provisions, springs filled in to cut off 


Andersonville wa 
no sani 


drinking water, swamps inclosed in the 
stockade the entire pen could not have 
been more carefully calculated to murdet 
the luckless prisoners by lingering torture 
The food situation in the South was crit 
ical, but a year-in-year-out diet of baked 
corn meal, including ground-up cobs and 
other foreign matter, was not designed 
to help prisoners live. When the local 
population tried to deliver some vege 
tables to the stockade, Winder accused 
the people of disloyalty and did not per 
mit the food to be given to the prisoners 
Kantor pictures Wirz as 
I eutonic 


a particularly 
Swiss, suffering from the ef 
fects of poor surgery on a wrist wound 
who wanted order and discipline and had 
no idea of how to get it; who commanded 
the stockade but not the 
guarded it; 


troops who 


and who was far over hi 
depth in the job to which he was as 
signed Emotionally warped physic illy 
handicapped, and second-guessed by Gen 
eral Winder and the general's cousin and 
son, Wirz was misassigned, and controlled 
too tightly by those who wanted th 
Federals to die 

ins }* ctors and 
surgeons, men of honor who placed their 


Reports were made by 


careers on the block In vain attempts to 
indicate to powers higher than W inde: 
that the was unworthy of the 
South. Nothing happened 
inertia and Winder blocked every atte mpt 


prison 


) 
Bure hucTat 


by men of good will to aid the prisonet 
The uselessness of the suffering at Ander 
sonville is the underlying theme of the 
book; it taken so 


means, so humanity to 


have little in 
little in 
saved thousands ot lives 

lhe length of the book is 
Not Kantor could or 
400,000 words about An 


Much of the 


1S devoted to the bac kground: 


would 


h ive 


worthy ol 
comment even 
would write 
dersonville and its environs 
wordage 
in many cases the life stories, of different 


Federal 


for specific mention. The detail in these 


prisoners who are singled out 
chapters becomes almost boring—it ha 


the virtue only of giving the reader 
respite from the dull depression of read 
ing of men treated worse than predatory 
inimal [his is book for 


those re iders who know the technique 


definitely a 


of scanning and skipping But, too, it i 


1 book for all Kantor fans, all Civil Wa 
enthusiasts, all who still believe war i 
glamorous, and all who enjoy the « xper 
ence of reading the works of a man who 
instinctively chooses the right word and 
the right phi ise to convey a crystal-clear 


meaning 


THE CIVIL WAR IN PICTURES 
Arranged with Commentary by Fletcher Pratt 
Henry Holt & Company, 1955 
256 Pages; $10.00 

Re vie wed by 


Cor. Aaron A GuNNER 


lL hose who equate ¢ ivil War picture 
with the Brady photographs will be di 
ippointed; unfortunately the modern 
process of photo-engraving was not yet 
yx rlected at the that war and 


only ind line eny 


time ot 


woodcuts ravin ( muld 
he reproduced on the printed pas Vhs 
Northern publications sent artists rathe 
than photographers to the war fronts; it 
is their illustrations that are r produced 
here 

Most of the illustrations come from 
the files of Harper's Weekly and Frank 
Leslie Illustrated 
commentary 


the book's 


confusing. It i 


Pratt's 
halt 


valuable but 


Neu spaper 


which occupl ibout 


page space is 
difheult at times to ti 
the fragmentary commentary to 

ticular 


illustration ind mpe 


obtain inything re ermbling i 
commentary on the wat I here 
number of  illustrati 


to the ( 


irritating 
neither tic ommentary no 


to have any connection with the 


all 
On the credit sid 
to the 


the book does bi 

light of day, for the delight of 
those who enjoy anything connected with 
the Civil War 


trations thes 


hundreds of exciting illu 
might never have seen othe 


Wise 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS: The Story of a Mass Hys 
feria 
By Nicholas Halasz 
Simon & Schuster, 1955 
274 Pages; index; $3.50 
Reviewed by 
Ler. Cor Prussece, fi 


hook carrie the 


Joun B. B 


It is fitting that thi 
subtitle The Story of a Mass Hysteria 
It is, in fact, far than a 
of the tragedy of Captain Dreyfu 
er, it 18 an account ot one ol 


through which 


more narrative 


Rath 
seriou cTim 
Third Re public passed during the 
ty stormy years of its ex) 
This book pertor n 
i clear lig 
which the Dre 
the years during 
ht France to the brink of 1 


More than that, it provide in 


tence 


tudy of what can happen 
} 


COMSCICTICE when chauvin 


Witarianism are 


} 


libe rte 


illowed to outwe ly 


idual right 


ind indi 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
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Histories of America’s Wars—Formal. Informal and Pictorial 


Books which are boxed in bold = 0" 19 print. Many maps. Two vol 
type have not appeared in umes $15.00 


the Book List before. THE INDIAN WARS 





COMPREHENSIVE HISTORIES Indian Wars of the West. Paul | 
OF AMERICAN WARS Wellman. Here in one volume are 


the principal campaigns between 
the Indian and the settler for con 
Siecle Long used as a text at West trol of the West Illustrated $5.00 


American ( ampaigns. Col. Matthew | 








Point, Steele's brief studies of Campaigns 





from the Revolution uy tor the ‘| inish 

American War are lassics. Text only THE CIVIL WAR 

without maps $6.00 Bull Run Remembers. Joseph Mill 
Hanson. Clear accounts of First and 


Decisive Battles of the U.S.A. Major Second Manassas built up from on-the 


General ]. F.C. Fuller. The strategy and 
tactics of the preat battle that have 
haped American history $6.50 


spot reports, Unusually good maps 
Cloth, $2.75. Paper, $1.90 








The Civil War in Pictures. Com 
mentary by Fletcher Pratt. Here 1s 
the Civil War as newspaper artists 
of the day saw it and reported it 
More than 300 illustrations, $10.00 


Ihe American Wars: A Pictorial 
History from Quebec to Korea, 
Roy Meredith. America wars as 
seen by artists in uniform. Profuse 
ly illustrated, 4 10 pages $10.00 




















Well-Rounded History— 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION In the three books below, Bruce Catton 


has written both an accurate military 





From Lexington to Liberty. Brace history of the Civil War and an unusual 
Lancaster. An excellent one-vol ly perceptive and human account of what 
ume history of the Revolution, A war meant to the people who took part 
good place to start your reading in or were caught by it. He was awarded 
on this much-neglected war. $6.00 a Pulitzer Prize in history for the final 
volume, A Stillness at Appomatox 











War of the Revolution, Christopher Mr. Lincoln's Army $4.00 
ut ard The most compre he nsive and Glory Road $4.50 
accurate history of the American Revolu A Sullness at Appomattox $5.00 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Name 
Street Address 
Town or APO Zone State 


[) IT ENCLOSE $ [-] Send free Unit History list. 


Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order. 


Straight 10% discount to members. 
(Your savings will help to pay for your Association membership) 


Decisive Battles of the Civil War. Ls 
Col. Joseph B. Mitchell. The best one 
volume summary of the Civil War to 
be found. Lf you're just beginning your 
reading in this period, begin it with this 
book, Excellent maps. . $4.00 


Lee’s Lieutenants. Douglas Southall 
Freeman. An acknowledged classic as a 
combined history of major Civil War 
battles and study of command. In three 
volumes 

The Set $22.50 
Each volume $ 7.50 


Lincoln Finds a General. Kenneth Wil 
liams. May be the finest of all Civil War 
histories when complete. Volumes I and 
II cover the war in the East up to Grant's 
assumption of command. Vol. III covers 
Grants first year in the West 


Vol. I & Il $15.00 
Vol. Il $ 7.50 


U.S. Grant and the American Military 
Tradition. Brace Catton. An analytical 
study of Grant's impact on military con 
cepts and of the concepts which had 
influenced him $3.00 


WORLD WAR II 
THE WAR IN OUTLINE 


Struggle for Europe. Chester Wilmo/ 
his is the best overall history we hav 
in one volume of the European Cam 
paign. No comparable history exists for 
the Pacific $5.00 


TACTICAL STUDIES OF INDIVID- 

UAL BATTLES AND BRIEF 

CAMPAIGNS 
The following monographs, pre- 
pared by the Office of the Chief 
of Military History, Department of 
the Army, have long been acclaimed 
as ranking with the best tactical 
studies in the history of warfare. 
The Admiralties $ .50 
Anzio Beachhead $1.50 
Makin $ .35 
Omaha Beachhead $1.75 
St. Lo $1.25 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg $2.00 
Volturno $ .40 


Bastogne. Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall 
The standard study of the Bastogne 
operation, developed by Marshall's post- 
combat interviews and other research 
Cloth, $3.00. Paper, .25 
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Island Victory. &) Gen. §. L. A 
Mars/ The Battle f 
Marshall reconstruct 
This book was the 
| 


now-famous post-battle interview 


technique. Cloth, $2.00 Paper, .25 

WORLD WAR II IN THE AIR 

The Army Air Forces in World War 
I. L. Cate The 


have 


1 Kwajalein as 
it the fighting 


first result of 


historians 

history on 

files, enemy 

results of 

equipment 

n all theaters 

of wat 

Vol Plans and Early Operations, 

$8.50 
Vol. Il Europe Torch to Point 
Blank, $8.50 

Europe: Argument to VI 
Day, $8.50 

Guadalcanal to Saipan, $8.50 

Pacific: Matterhorn to Naga- 
saki, $8.50 


Men and Planes, $8.50 


THE NAVY AND MARINES IN 
WORLD WAR II 
History of Marine Corps Aviation in 
World War IL. Robert Sherrod. Narra 
histor Maru Aviation in all 
{ histories of Marine 
$6.50 


Vol. I 


Vol. IV 
Vol. \ 


Vol. VI 


Marines and Amphibious 
1 Jeter F. Isely 
i clopment of 
is they de 

loped throug! ime actions in 
WWI and before $7.50 
Valor. By Marine Comba 
of cach 
Marine Divi 
$4.00 


[9 d if 


Uncommon 
Cor Krict histories 
t} Vorld W I] 


History of U.S. Naval Operations in 
World War IL. Sama / VMorsso) 

! ind h taff are still 
World 


hi stor 


the Navy's 
fficial 
ind enemy 

the historians 

of Admiral 


naval historian 


I Battle for che 
$6.00 
Operations in North Afri 
can Waters, $6.00 

Rising Sun in the Pacific 
(Early Pacific Operations), 
$6.00 

Coral Sea, Midway, and 
Submarine Actions, $6.00 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, 
$6.00 

Aleutians, Gilberts and 
Marshalls, $6.00 

New Guinea and the Mari 
$6.00 


Atlantic, 


Vol 
Vol 
Vol. VII 


Vol. VIII 


Anas, 


Vol. IX Sicily, Salerno, Anzio, $6.00 





Defeat at Sea. C. D. Bekker. A 
former German Navy officer writes 
ot the Battle ot the Atlant 
the German sid especially the | 


boat campaign Illustrated, $3.95 


from 











WORLD WAR II—THE WAR ON 
LAND, LOGISTICS, AND THE 
HIGH COMMAND 

Ihe U. S. Army in World War II 
Published by the Ottice. Chief of Mil 
tary History, | S. Army, under the 
direction of Dr. Kent Roberts Greet 
tield, Chief Historian. The volume 
which follow ar part of the greatest 
ctfort held of 
document and evaluate th 
ot war. It will be 
will read all of the books 


but it will also be 


ever made in the military 
history to 
tudent 
listed 
soldier 


them 


conduct i rare 
who 

below i rare 
find in 
will be both 


him 


who cannot many ol 
formation that 


ind valuable to 


restit 


Approach to the Philippines. Rohe 
R. Smt/ 6 >? 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Prep 
arauon,. Mark §. Wation $4 

Harrison 


standard 


Cross-Channel Attack. G. A 
A book that has 
work on organization of large-scale 


bined operations 8G 


Mo 


become the 


com 


Fall of the Philippines. / 


. 


Ihe Lorraine Campaign. Hag) M 


detatled 


down 


( A brilliant and unusually 
tudy of a ygreat land battle 

to battalion level $11.00 
Okinawa: The Last Battle. App/lema 
Bas CG,wveler i Sa ; Sh 


C,0es 


Persian Corridor and Aid to’ Russia 
/ / | l Motte History and ¢ 


{ | t | t 
( i¢ 7 " Tat 
dh od } i 


t ul 


S41 Of 


Procurement & Draining of Ground 
Combat Proops. Palmer, MW 
A ea . 
The QM Corps—Organization, Sup 
plies, Service. Erna Riso) 
Vol. I $3.75 
VoL IR md Kiefler $4.00 
Seizure of the Gilberts and Marshalls 
Philip A. Crowl and Edmund G. 1 
< 

Strategic Planning for Coalition War 
fare ‘Al, °42. Maurice Matlof ind 
kiduwy Me Swe Ihe begi f 
planning tor global war 
Sulwell’s Mission to China. C/ 
Romanu ind Riley Sunderlar 

ed account of our frat 
judgment in China 
The Supreme Command 
P / The work: ys ot 
( mand in the 


Chree Battles: Arnaville, Aleuzzo and 
Schmidt. Charles Bo MacDo» 
Nidney Matheu Three of the 

dies of mental it 


r written $1 


battalion and rev 
trons cve 


The Transportation Corps. « 
Wl Vidi ld $4 


War Against Germany & Italy: Medi 


terranean & Adjacent Areas. P 


War Against Japan. Prior 


Washington Command Post: The Op 
erations Division. Ray §. Clr $3 


Logistical Support of the Armies, May 
‘41-Sept. '44, ETO. Roland Rapper 
si 
Organization & Role of the Army 
Service Forces. Jo/n D. M $1 


Leyte: Return to the Philippines. M 
Haoanua ty) Can ; 86 


Women's Army ¢ orps. Mat I 


86 


THE WAR IN KOREA 


Battle Report: War In Korea. Il 
Aw The Navy > | irt n th Korea 
War 46.00 


From the Danube to the Yalu 
Vivi ul ( vk General Clark 
ount of hi ce ling ; with the ( « 
unist nm Austria and hi | 

bar East 

General Dean's Story. May. G 

Dean. General Bill Dean tells the 

of the Korean Wat 

ycal OF Captivity , 


Mil, D 


command in the 


of the irly day 
ol hi 
Korea 1950, O¢ 
P torial 


COMMUNISM AND COLD WAR 
Capital. Kar) Ma Th 


of Comn I > 


Communist Guerrilla Warfare. / 
DD ind H 


/ ' 


Red China's Fighting Hordes. / 
Robert B. Rigg. Ch iit 


fAtior ind «ke 


Soviet Arms & Soviet 


Power { 

7 i Cit 
if} 

just after Wor 

Soviet Military 

Garthoff. M 


Doctrine. Ka 





Soviet Military Law & Adminis 
tration. Harold |. B 


Mi Ke I 














Score a Gift Bulls-Eye with 


WINCHES TER 


THE GUN THAT WON THE WEST 
BY HAROLD F. WILLIAMSON 


VU IT Ine ster is the book that has everything! lt Sa history ol thi W ine he 
a leader in the development of the American arms industry, one of the 
tern ol industrial de velopment in the United States 


tcl He ) Lin \rms ( OMpaly 


wilde t ind vool le I in the whok pat 


It’s a book for the antiquarian and collector Many of the illu trations ins it are wailable nowlhe re 


outsice ol the company archives and private collections illustration of gun uts trom. rare Winche te! 
logs and many others 


It’s a book for the yun bug and cartridge collector. In it you'll find photo I iph ind information on « 
model Winchester firearm ever made, tables of all « irtridges listed for commercial sale by Winchester, cut-away 
views of every Winchester arm, and many more wonderful illustrations. With the illust 


trations go accurat data 
from company ballistics files 


bound, handsomely de ned and 
printed logically arranged so that you can use it again and again tor reference alter 


Its a magnilicent example ol bookmaking beautifully and durably 
you Vi enjoved re iding it 


\\ Lhe hee Ster 18 a book you |] be proud tO VIVE al bool vou Il he rie ised lO have nm vour own lily iy 


Order vou copies today ! 
$10.00 
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